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The pause 
that refreshes 


It’s natural to get thirsty...and a 

frosty bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola | DY-3bieslelb tour: bate! 
is the best friend thirst ever had. Refreshing 
Pause...enjoy one now...and get 

the feel of refreshment. 


COPYRIGHT 1938, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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It Takes at Least 5 Quarts of TES 
Crude to Make One Quart of this 


New Cities Service 






Motor Oil 


“Center-Fractions 


process yields oil that gives 10% 
less consumption, 17% less wear on 


pistons, 25% less bearing wear 


NEW lubricant, the Aeart of the oil. The 
“light ends”—the fractions that evaporate 
into thin air—are removed. At the same time, 
the “heavy ends”—the sludge and carbon- 
forming fractions—are eliminated. Only the 


Radio Concerts 
every Friday,8 P.M. 
Eastern Daylight 
Time, WEAF and 
43 associated NBC 


stations. 





heart—the “center fractions”’—remain. In 
laboratory tests, the New Cities Service Oil 
showed greater endurance, more wear-resist- 
ance and less consumption than other oils in 
its class. 


The next tests were on the road. Under the 
supervision of Barney Oldfield, twelve makes 
of cars were driven day and night—¢gruelling 
runs of over 100,000 miles. The results showed 
an average saving of 10% on consumption, 
17% less piston wear and 25% less wear on 
bearings—a clear confirmation of 
economy! 


triple 


Now try this “Center-Fractions” oil yourself. 
You'll agree with the Cities Service oil ex- 
perts that the New Cities Service Motor Oil 
serves you better, saves you money. And you 
get all the advantages of efficiency and economy 
at no increase in price! 


OILS AND GASOLENES 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: Business will follow 
the stock market. 

* 

The turn of the half-year appar. 
ently brought a definite upturn, 
* 

Fewer rugged individuals mean 

more ragged individuals. 

* 

Has John Labor Lewis lost his 
hold? 

* 
Railways — and low-priced rail- 
way bonds—should do better be- 
fore 1938 ends. 

* 

Ditto many utility bonds. 

* 

Primaries, thus far, foreshadow 
no New Deal overthrow in No- 
vember. 

* 


Securities of dictator countries 
are unattractive speculations. 

* 
Building is rising. 

* 
Acceptable business borrowers at 
banks still are scarce. 

* 
The economic shoe is pinching 
Germany. 

* 
Significant straw: Typewriter 
repairing has turned notably ac- 
tive. 

* 


If we could only bury our foreign 
silver-buying policy along with 
our superabundance of silver! 
* 
An Anglo-American flight 1s 
easier than an Anglo-American 
trade pact. 
* 


Japan is in unenviable plight. 
Attack by Russia is not beyond 
possibility. 


* 


Rampant hoarding has sent gold 
in Europe soaring. 

* 
Forecast: August will yield un- 
seasonal gains. 

* 


Don’t sell America short. 
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Light from Leaders 


Idle capital means idle labor. I 
believe that if capital and labor will 
face the future confidently and un- 
afraid and will move forward to- 
gether, they will find the nation ready 
and willing to back them.—Joun D. 
ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


I devote more time to our adver- 
tising problems than to those of any 
other division of the company. I do 
this because it is vitally important to 
our success —Puitiep K. WRIGLEY, 
president, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 


I can’t conceive of anything that 
will diminish the desire of the public 
for motor cars. In the evolution of 
industry and the nation there will be 
a growing demand for automotive 
transportation——ALFrepD P. SLoan 
Jr., chairman, General Motors Corp. 


The most urgent necessity in hu- 
man life today is to be able to face 
life victoriously. For many—the 
number is appalling—are living men- 
tally, physically, morally and spirit- 
ually defeated—F. A. WIcKETT, 
vice-president, New York Life In- 
surance Co. 


If Mexico can get away with its 
present arbitrary act (expropriation 
of oil properties) there is no safety 
for American property anywhere in 
Latin America or elsewhere, and, 
sooner or later in some part of the 
world, drastic action will be called 
for.—T. R. ARMSTRONG, executive, 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 


The battle between the three giants 
in the automobile field sets the high 
mark of economically useful competi- 
tion that our system has thus far 
presented.—BrookKINGs INSTITUTION 
report. 


When a mill (cotton textile) bor- 
rows money from the Government to 
keep employees off the relief rolls, 
the motive is worthy. But when the 
money is used to sell goods at under 
cost, setting a disastrous pace for 
other mills, then the worthy motive 
has been eliminated, and the loan by 
the Government cannot be justified. 
—Witiiam A. BarrELL, treasurer, 
William L. Barrell Co. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
spent annually for research to develop 
hew products and substantial amounts 
might properly be spent to improve 
the methods of distribution—A. T. 

ROWN, executive vice-president, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 








The PACE of modern motoring demands 
all of these four great Safety features! 


@ MOTORING’s greatest hazard... 
sudden tire failure at high speed! 


Nothing can prevent it from happen- 
ing to the best tire ever built . . . but 
Goodyear LifeGuard has now elimi- 
nated the danger resulting from blowout 
... puncture ... cut... whatever the 
cause of deflation. 


Why? Because Goodyear LifeGuard 
is a reserve tire within a tire. When 
casing and tube let go, the sturdy two- 
ply reserve tire remains inflated long 
enough to enable you to bring your car 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE. . 


to a smooth, safe stop, no matter how 
fast you are driving. 


You wouldn’t think of driving a car 
today without 4-wheel brakes, all-steel 
body or safety glass. But, marvelous as 
these features are, you are still in 
danger if a sudden flat tire occurs. 


It takes LifeGuard tires to make your 
motoring completely safe. Equip with 
LifeGuards today! And remember, only 
Goodyear can offer you this priceless 
protection. 

LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and is fully pro- 
tected by patents. 


. EQUIP WITH 














HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Good- 


year LifeGuard replaces the conventional 
tube. It is a 2-ply reserve tire inside a 
tube . . . both inflated through the same 
valve. If casing and tube fail at high 














speed, the inner tire holds enough air 
to support the car until it can be brought 
to a smooth, safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
equipped car may be readily identified by 
the yellow and blue valve stems. 
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CHEVROLET 


The Six Supreme 
IS AMERICA’S No. 1 CHOICE 


because people are convinced it gives No. 1 value! 





More people like 


CHEVROLET'S 


PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


GENUINE KNEE-ACTION* 


85-H.P. 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


FISHER ALL-SILENT 


ALL-STEEL BODY 
e Latest Available 


FISHER NO DRAFT =| ese R. L. POLK & COMPANY 
VENTILATION | . 5 | OFFICIAL REGISTRATION 
' | gant FIGURES FOR 1938 


TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 
iejwem | CHEVROLET. 285,830 
SYNCRO-MESH sf 
"On Morter DeLuxe Medals only | you | NEXT MAKE 131,443 
| = 
NO GREATER VALUE ANYWHERE AT ANY PRICE—SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


VISITOR arrived from 

Mars to obtain from a 
New Deal overlord at 
Washington panaceas for economic ills sorely besetting 
Martians. He explained that there had developed an 
over-supply of various food products and manufactured 
goods, that large numbers were without work. 

New DEALER: You came to exactly the right party. 
We have had similar problems but have discovered won- 
derful cures for them. 

MartTIAN: Delightful! How about over-production of 
farm products? 

New Deater: Easy! We murdered millions of mother 
pigs and their offspring. We heroically plowed-under 
growing cotton. We paid farmers bountifully NOT to 
raise crops. Nature helped by sending a terrific drought, 
and winds carried off the fertile soil from millions of 
acres. We find most farmers would rather be paid for 
doing nothing than for working. 

MarTIAN: Has this brought prosperity ? 

New Deacer: Er-er—well, take cotton. Our policy 
has brought unprecedented prosperity to other cotton- 
growing countries. The world used to depend mainly on 
toiling and sweating by our Southern cotton growers. 
Today other nationals have to do the toiling and sweating 
to raise more cotton. Our growers like our policy of 
paying them to enjoy leisure, to rusticate, to remain idle. 
Similarly, other classes of farmers relish receiving riches 
for refraining from working. 

MartiAn: Do consumers approve your policy of tak- 
ing money from them to pay producers to enjoy idleness 
and thus to send prices up? 

New DEALER: Consumers aren’t organized. We don’t 
bother about them. 

A pause. 

Martian: How have you solved the problem of over- 
production in manufactures ? 

New Deater: This is our very latest triumph. It is 


A VISITOR FROM MARS 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 


N 


absolutely our own patent 
—nobody else in all his- 
tory ever conceived such 
economic genius. Take clothing. Read this newspaper 
headline: “WPA Decides To Spend $10,000,000 On 
Surplus Clothing.” Cute, isn’t it? Here’s another cap- 
tion: “WPA Orders $3,000,000 Women’s Coats: Plan 
Will Ease Clothing Field, Says Hopkins.” We hone to 
expand this panacea tremendously—without limit. 

MarTIAN: How about food? 

New Deacer: Same recipe. Glance at this: “Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation To Buy 52,000,000 
Pounds Of Butter.” That’s a very minor item. But 
already this same body is spending half-a-million dollars 
a day for food—not much, but it gives you the germ of 
our idea. Read this introduction to a Washington dis- 
patch: “Secretary Wallace gave the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation blanket authority today to buy 
surpluses of oranges, vegetables, fresh peaches, wheat, 
flour and cereal products during the next twelve months.” 
Another says: “FSCC announces it had bought $8,000,- 
000 worth of flour and wheat cereal products this week.” 
We rather specialize in cabbages and cheese and 

MarTIAN: Pardon me, but I think I already under- 
stand. Your panacea, in a nutshell, is to buy up any- 
thing and everything that cannot be sold and either store 
up gigantic quantities of it—like cotton, wheat, silver— 
or distribute it gratis. 

New DEAter: Exactly. 

Another pause. 

MarTIAN: Only one minor point bothers me. Where 
are you going to get all the money necessary to keep on 
paying millions and millions of people for NOT pro- 
ducing and then paying more millions and millions for 
things which are produced and handing them out in 
exchange for nothing? 

New Deater: For nothing? Not on your life! Dis- 
tributor-in-Chief Hopkins assures us that “90% of relief 
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recipients are for Roosevelt.” Ain’t that the berries? 

Martian: I’m probably dumb. But I still don’t see 
where all the money is to come from. 

New DEALER: Pooh! We inherited from the Old 
Dealers the wealthiest nation on the face of the earth. 
We’ve already mortgaged the next generation to the tune 
of $40,000,000,000. We've devalued the dollar once— 
by 41%. We can do it again and again if— 

MarTIAN: But won't a day of reckoning come? 

New Deacer: You must be a reactionary, an anti- 
New Dealer. Here’s your hat—and there’s the door! 


* 






To keep afloat, keep swimming. 
» 


Pointer for enlightened 
executives 


THE need for industry to 
cultivate better relations, bet- 
ter understanding with em- 
ployees is now universally 
recognized. This publication has carried at its masthead 
every issue for the last twenty-one years the exhortation : 
“With all thy getting, get understanding.” 

A tragic number of industrial managements have 
failed to bring about thoroughgoing understanding with 
their work folks. Happily, progress has been made in 
the last decade. Invaluable service has been rendered 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company by com- 
piling a 70-page treatise on “Reporting To Employees 
On Company Relations.” It not only lists forty-four 
companies that have adopted such plans, but it embodies 
much detailed information concerning individual methods 
designed to draw workers closer to the source of their 
pay envelopes. Ask Metropolitan Life for a copy. 

The whole social, economic, political future of the 
United States depends upon whether the majority of 
voters conclude that they can expect more from following 
political leaders than from according loyalty to the enter- 
prises which furnish them with their livelihood. Politicians 
—especially these days—are ceaselessly bidding, at tre- 
mendous cost to taxpayers, for the favor of wage earners. 
Unless employers can and do take adequate pains to explain 
lucidly and fully the fundamental, essential, incomparable 
role they play in creating national wellbeing, the verdict 
logically will be rendered in favor of the politicians, in 
favor of still further regimentation of industry, in favor 
of fastening still more and tighter straitjackets upon 
private enterprise, on the achievements which made 
America the most prosperous, strongest, wealthiest nation 
in the world. 

To avoid disaster, it is imperative that more and more 
employers and executives take time and trouble to get 
closer to their work people, to make them acquainted 
with the A.B.C.’s of economics, to show clearly to them 
why some things are financially possible, why other 
things are impossible without involving bankruptcy, 
disaster, distress, cessation of employment. 


* 


Superior men come to the top best 
when the going is the worst. 
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THE GREAT JUGGLING ACT 


Will automobile engineers © PRAISE is commonly be- 
stowed on America’s auto- 
mobile designers and engi- 
neers. And most properly 
so. But they have been more or less resting on their 
laurels during the last two-three years. The 1938 
models, although in most instances embodying mechan- 
ical improvements, made no great hit with the public. 
They looked very much like 1937 productions. Conse- 
quently, there was no irresistible incentive to “get aboard.” 

Will our automobile designers and engineers perform 
conspicuously this Fall? Will they rise to the occasion? 
Will they dangle before the people such attractive cars 
that the impulse to buy will be widely irresistible? 

Automobile research departments, designing depart- 
ments, engineering departments will not enhance their 
reputation unless they bring forth something worthwhile 
for 1939. ; 


My guess is that they will. 





























































































Why do politicans get 
such swelled heads? 


PUT into political office a 
man who got nowhere in the 
world, who never rose beyond 
mediocrity, and the chances 
are he acquires delusions of transcendent superiority, 
fancies himself endowed with at least semi-omniscience. 
Harold L. Ickes didn’t know a generator from ginger 
bread before he was pitchforked into President Roose- 
velt’s (largely dummy) Cabinet, as Secretary of the In- 
terior. But, judging from his outpourings, he feels en- 
tirely capable of passing profoundly sound judgment on 
what any one utility property, or scores or hundreds of 
utility properties, are worth. He sees no incongruity in 
having an individual utterly lacking in experience hold 
in the hollow of his hand the fate of thousands and 
thousands of individuals and families who have invested 


Perhaps his inflated ideas may have been inspired by 
the transmogrification of his political Chief. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, when Governor of New York State, 
frankly confessed that there were no “master minds on 
our political horizon.’ Contrast that view with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s whole conduct since he got into power. 
No other American in all our nation’s history ever 
attempted to arrogate to himself one tithe the power, the 
domination Roosevelt has assiduously sought—and is 
still seeking. 

What makes men get that way when they become 
politicians? Certainly neither Roosevelt nor Ickes proved 
world-beaters in the competitive world before they broke 
into politics. 


* 
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their savings in utility properties. 


There are no escalators to carry 
you to the top today. 
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JOHN D. BIGGERS 


THE smallness of the E. T. Stotes- 
bury fortune, I’m told, will create 
astonishment. 

Newspaper estimates have ranged 
from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 or 
more. 

A friend who claims inside infor- 
mation says it won’t reach even 
$10,000,000, probably considerably 
less. 

The story, as I get it, is that, 
whereas Mrs. Stotesbury urged econ- 
omies, the veteran banker made up 
his mind, when he saw how things 
were going under New Deal spend- 
ing, to continue maintaining all his 
three palatial estates and to retain 
all his two-three hundred help. Un- 
questionably, after the depression set 
in, Mr. Stotesbury’s expenditures 
greatly exceeded his sharply-reduced 
income—his place near Philadelphia 
is one of the finest modern estates 
in the world, his Palm Beach home 
is one of Florida’s showplaces, his 
Newport residence is of the multi- 
millionaire type. 

Mr. Stotesbury is said to have, in 


EDWARD E. BARTLETT, Jr. 
New Chairman, New York Stock Exchange 


common with many other men who 
rose to the top, lost incentive to strain 
themselves to achieve because of the 
New Deal’s tax policies and other 
policies inimical to men of affairs. 
“Let us spend now lest the time come 
when our money won't be of much 
good to us,” is the attitude. 

Success, formerly applauded, has 
latterly been represented as almost a 
crime. That way does not lie the 
attainment of still more notable na- 
tional greatness. 


ONE outstanding industrialist, a 
Republican at that, seems to enjoy 
the complete confidence of the Roose- 
velt Administration. 

Business romance led up to the 
high place this man has reached. 

Half-a-century ago Edward Drum- 
mond Libbey gave up a small but 
successful glass plant in East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to migrate to Toledo. 
Out of the West Virginia hills came 
Michael J. Owens, who became a 
glass blower with Mr. Libbey. Ed- 
ward Ford, son of America’s pioneer 


LEWIS M. PARSONS 


glass manufacturer, Captain John H. 
Ford, later moved his activities from 
the East to Toledo. 

Today the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company leads the world in 
production of window and _ safety 
glass and also manufactures plate and 
structural glass on a huge scale. 

That is the enterprise John D. 
Biggers heads, an enterprise he has 
piloted extraordinarily brilliantly all 
through these trying depression years. 
It was Mr. Biggers President Roose- 
velt chose to conduct last Winter’s 
National Unemployment Census, a 
job he did with enthusiasm and 
ability. 

At the depth of the depression Mr. 
Biggers launched a national adver- 
tising campaign which made lami- 
nated (safety) glass an automobile 
necessity. He is launching another 
ambitious sales campaign—after deep 
research and countrywide touring to 
see and size up the possibilities for 
himself. Discovering that 12,000,000 
homes with central heating plants 

(Continued on page 33) 
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1938 


Eliot H. Sharp 


NE of the two non-member can- 

didates formally offered the post 

of first paid president of the New 
York Stock Exchange was appraising 
the offer in the presence of several 
members of the institution’s Board of 
Governors. 

The salary, he agreed, was satis- 
factory. The opportunities for doing 
a constructive job were tremendous. 
In short, he’d like to take the job. 

“But,” he concluded, “you don’t 
really want me. Right here in your 
own organization you have the one 
man best qualified to meet the chal- 
lenge of this job. That man is Bill 
Martin.” 

Thus was crystallized a hitherto 
unexpressed belief which for six 
weeks had been resting uneasily on 
the subconscious of most of the 
Soard members. The decision was 
made. The $48,000-a-year post, the 
most important position in the whole 
field of American finance, went forth- 
with to a 31-year-old. 

The stars were indeed favorable 
for William McChesney Martin Jr. 
when, on December 17, 1906, he was 
horn in St. Louis. For many purely 
accidental circumstances, as well as 
his own native and self-tutored abil- 
ities, contributed to his acceptability 
as the first paid president of the 
nation’s largest security exchange. 

There was the place of his birth, 
the fact of his being a Middle-West- 
erner. Too long the Exchange had 
heen dominated by the now effete 


Will its 31-year-old presi- 
dent dominate the Stock 
Exchange? Or will the 
sheer weightiness of the 


Exchange dominate him? 


Acme 








East. It was a national institution. 
Nearly a year ago a new charter had 
been conceived by a handful who re- 
belled at the domination of the Whit- 
ney Old Guard, brokers who dealt 
largely with each other rather than 
with the public. This charter came 
into being last May when the Whit- 
ney scandal dissipated any prestige 
that might have clung to his group. 
It was to be a new broom that would 
sweep clean. Without question Mar- 
tin’s origin was a factor in his selec- 
tion. And since then it has contrib- 
uted to the excellent press which he 
has enjoyed in that vitally important 
section—Hudson River West. 

The date of Martin’s birth favored 
him. His youth was an asset. It 
implied progressivism. It suggested 
the antithesis of standpatism. And 
the Exchange had come to grief be- 
cause it had been dominated by re- 
actionaries. 

Finally the circumstances of his 
upbringing qualified Martin for the 
job as probably no other person was 
qualified. 

After graduating from Yale in 
1928, he returned to the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank over which his 
father had presided ever since its 
establishment in 1914. It was the 
young man’s avowed intention, under 
the auspices of his father or not, to 
become a banker. He says he never 
really wanted to be in the securities 
business. In 1929, however, he was 
persuaded to join the Stock Ex- 
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change firm of A. G. Edwards 
& Sons, whose main office is 
St. Louis. While he calls 
the senior partner of this 
firm “uncle,” there is only 
a rather involved relationship 
by marriage. The “sons” in 
the firm, however, are Mar- 
tin’s cousins. 

So again, with the gods 
furnishing him the best pos- 
sible sponsorship, he entered 
a new business. Here he re- 
ceived—and sought—a train- 
ing that was an ideal appren- 
ticeship for his present post. 
Most young college men who 
went into the securities busi- 
ness at that time started as 
statisticians. A statistician is 
near enough the bottom of the 
ladder to have considerable 
room for climbing but suffi- 
ciently far above the bottom 
to have a modicum of prestige. 

Nominally—and in fact— 
young Martin was a statis- 
tician. But he was nearly 
everything else, too. The firm 
was small, so that he was able 
to give vent to his insatiable curiosity, 
his prodigious energy, by working in 
other departments or actually being 
other departments. He posted ledg- 
ers in the “back office,” handled mar- 
gin accounts, served as office man- 
ager, built up a clientele of his own 
which was to provide him, when he 
came to New York, with practically 
all the business he transacted on the 
floor of the Exchange. 

He used to reach the office about 
6:30 in the morning, stay through 
the close of the market (2 o'clock 
St. Louis time) work for a couple of 
hours more. At about 4 he would go 
out and play tennis, at which he was 
and still is highly proficient. After 
tennis he might bowl a few games. 
Following dinner he would go either 
to the American Institute of Banking 
or to the Benton Law School, where 
he was taking night courses. By 9 
o'clock he would be back at the office 
to put in two more hours’ work be- 
fore going home. Needless to say, he 
wasn’t married. He continues to put 
in as much time on the job, continues 
to be a bachelor. 

When he came to New York Bill 
Martin was so friendless that he 


(above, left). 





In the byways of Wall Street you hear mutterings that 
William McChesney Martin Jr., first paid president of the 
New York Stock Exchange (above, right), is a stand-in 
for the SEC and Commissioner William 0. Douglas 


doubted his ability to find a Stock 
Exchange member to second his 
nomination to membership. But he 
has a great propensity for making 
friends and it was again, of course, 
under the best possible auspices that 
he came East. He had no difficulty 
in finding a second. 

His friendships—or his close ac- 
quaintanceships—grew in geometrical 
progression. He makes friends with 
every one from the janitor and office 
boy to the bank president and indus- 
trial big shot. A St. Louis colleague 
says of Martin: “I know of at least 
ten people who consider Bill their 
best friend.”” Another St. Louis col- 
league adds that, “To my knowledge 
he has never made an enemy.” 

Floor members of the Stock Ex- 
change generally get their jobs in one 
of two ways. Either they are scions 
of wealth and buy their seats without 
any previous training; or they are 
the proteges, without much_back- 
ground, of some man who has em- 
ployed them as runners or floor 
clerks, and virtually given them their 
memberships. 

Bill Martin was unusual because 
he combined favorable auspices with 


You hear that his youth indicates a 
pliability and bendability which the SEC will use... . 
But if you knew Martin, you'd think differently 


an exceedingly broad practical 
background. Once on the floor, 
he made friends rapidly with 
other floor members—whose 
support was to be as essential 
to him later as the support of 
those who placed emphasis on 
the fact that he had the feel 
of the spirit of Hudson River 
West. Also, he pried into the 
mechanism of the Exchange as 
few had ever done. 

So Martin’s sponsorship, 
his formal education, his prac- 
tical training and general pop- 
ularity marked him at the age 
of 28 for election to the Board 
of Governors when the Old 
Guard was at least nominally 
thrown out in 1935 and a New 
Deal administration, which 
turned out rather to be a 
transition administration, was 
installed. 

When announcement of his 
election to the presidency of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change was first made, there 
were some who raised their 
eyebrows and said: “So! A 
young, tractable lad who will be the 
puppet of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission.” Others sug- 
gested that he might prove to be the 
puppet of the Exchange rebels who 
had precipitated the institution’s re- 
organization. 

Events did not discourage the for- 
mation of these impressions. When 
the Old Guard went out, the Old 
Guard counsel for the Exchange went 
with it. The new counsel, appointed 
about the time of Martin’s election, 
is Milbank, Tweed and Hope. A part- 
ner of this firm is Morris Hadley, son 
of the ex-President of Yale and close 
personal friend of William O. Doug- 
las, chairman of the SEC. Moreover, 
when announcement of the election 
was made, the newspapers carried a 
glowing letter of congratulations to 
Martin signed by Douglas. Obviously, 
said the skeptical, Douglas must have 
been in on the selection; probably he 
dictated it. 

That Douglas was pleased by the 
selection is beyond doubt. That he 
dictated it—or was even in on it—is 
unlikely. For after the decision to 
elect Martin, Paul Shields—one of 
(Continued on page 32) 
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New Job-Stabilizing Plan 
Cuts Payroll Taxes 


Harwood F. Merrill 


the nation is a new method of 

job stabilization which is ex- 
pected to bring thousands of hours of 
additional work to laid-off employees, 
and to save thousands of dollars in 
job-insurance taxes for employers. 

The moving factor behind the new 
job-stabilization plan is the National 
Metal Trades Association. After four 
years of experiment in Milwaukee*, 
the Association opened a_ second 
formal job-stabilization bureau in 
Chicago late last Fall. Bureaus are 
now being organized in Evansville, 
Indianapolis, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Columbus. New ones 
are about to be established in other 
Midwest cities and in the East, and 
further extensions are imminent. 

Back of the plan’s rapid growth are 
two factors: 

First, employers are sincerely eager 
to co-operate with their state govern- 
ments in leveling out the ups and 
downs of employment. 

Second, in forty jurisdictions em- 
ployers are given a direct incentive to 
stabilize employment. For the job- 
insurance laws of those states set up 
individual unemployment-insurance 
reserves or individual accounts for 
employers, and specify, in general, 
that after each reserve reaches a cer- 
tain size, the employer pays the full 
amount of the payroll tax only when 
and if the fund is depleted by insur- 
ance payments to laid-off workers 
who cannot find work elsewhere. In 
other words, job-insurance taxes are 
minimized for the employer who 
keeps his men at steady work, or who 
can find jobs outside for them. 


Ne spreading fanwise through 


Two Ways to Stabilize 


Essentially, the NMTA plan for 
job stabilization sets up a clearing 
house for jobs among local employers 
in a state whose job-insurance law 
provides financial incentives for job 
stabilization. 

The bureau soon to be opened in 
Toledo, Ohio, will be typical. 

Ohio’s job-insurance law calls for 
individual reserve accounts for each 
employer. If, by 1942, an employer 
builds up and maintains his reserve 





*Wisconsin was the first state to pass unem- 
ployment-insurance legislation. 
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account to a point where it equals or 
exceeds 15% of his annual payroll, 
his payroll tax is only 1%. But if 
payments to laid-off men bring the 
reserve to a point below 15% of his 
annual payroll, the employer must 
replenish the fund; and that calls for 
payroll taxes up to a maximum of 
4% per year. Consequently, the To- 
ledo employer who stabilizes work 
for his men pays lower payroll taxes ; 
and, of course, he makes additional 
savings in cutting down on the cleri- 
cal and other expenses connected 
with payroll taxes. 

But how can the Toledo employer 
stabilize employment ? 

In two ways, says NMTA: 

1. He should do as much as pos- 
sible, considering the peculiarities of 
his industry, to regularize employ- 
ment within his shop; to eliminate 
unnecessary firing and hiring; and to 
defend his unemployment-reserve ac- 
count against invalid claims. These 
are all factors which are under the 
employer’s direct control ; and NMTA 
keeps its Toledo members (and mem- 
bers in other cities, of course) in- 
formed on the best methods of work- 
ing out internal stabilizing measures. 

2. The employer should find jobs 
with other Toledo companies for em- 
ployees who have to be laid off de- 
spite his best effort. This method is 
not under the direct control of the 
individual employers; it requires 
some sort of co-operative effort with 
others. And right here is where the 
NMTA’s Toledo job-stabilization bu- 
reau will come in. 

The program is simple but effec- 
tive. When an employer plans to lay 
off men, he sends their names and 
job qualifications to the Toledo secre- 
tary of NMTA on a form provided 
for the purpose. 

Meanwhile, an employer who plans 
to take on men has sent to the secre- 
tary a list of the jobs he wants filled. 

The secretary checks one list 
against the other. He compares the 


type of jobs which are shortly to be 
filled with the skills of the men who 
are shortly to be laid off ; finds where 
the two listings fit in with each other ; 
and immediately gets on the telephone 
to tell the employer who wants men 
that he has workers for him, 


and to 









tell the laying-off employer to send 
the men who are qualified around to 
the plant where hiring is going on, 
The bureau’s records will be brief and 
inexpensive—simply a current file of 
layoffs and jobs available. 

The greater the number and va- 
riety of companies which co-operate 
in the plan, of course, the better its 
results. Consequently, the local 
NMTA branch throws the services 
of its clearing house for jobs open to 
allied groups; local employers’ asso- 
ciations, industrial associations, and 
other business organizations are en- 
couraged to come in on it. In Cin- 
cinnati, for example, the local branch 
of NMTA, the Associated Foundries 
of Cincinnati, and the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Association, all operate as a 
unit in job stabilization. By January 
1, 1939, when unemployment benefits 
become payable in Ohio, the Cincin- 
nati bureau. expects to be serving 
more than 200 companies employing 
60,000 workers in making paper, 
soap, machine tools, radios, paint, 
building materials and refrigerating 
equipment. The Milwaukee job-sta- 
bilization plan, the laboratory where 
the now-spreading movement was 
worked out, likewise serves com- . 
panies affiliated both with the Mil- 
waukee branch of NMTA and the 
Employers’ Association of Milwaukee. 


Employees Like It, Too 


Operations and procedures of the 
NMTA-sponsored job-stabilization 
bureaus are kept as simple as possible 
—so much so that an employee who 
leaves one plant and goes to take up 
a job in another may never know that 
there is such an organization to help 
him out. In Chicago and Milwaukee, 
though, the system is somewhat more 
elaborate than it is in other cities. 
The Chicago organization, for exam- 
ple, maintains a formal employment 
service, and employees are notified of 
job openings by written notices sent 
direct from the bureau. Worked out 
and installed by William Odom Asso- 
ciates (consultants in installing other 
NMTA bureaus as well), the Chi- 
cago office has been in successful op- 
eration since Nov. 1 

The advantages of job-stabilization 
bureaus to the employer are obvious. 

But they appeal to the employee as 
well. For they give him as much as- 
surance as possible of steady work 
and steady wages. And out of this 
spring two additional advantages for 
the employer : Goodwill from laid-off 
workmen because of the personal in- 
terest the employer has shown in try- 
ing to land new jobs for them; and, 
when men are being taken on, cer- 
tainty that the jobs filled through the 
bureaus will be handled by competent 
men with satisfactory service records. 
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Wide World 


If prices must be cut to start consumers buying—someone has to lead. Here’s what 
happened when an Eastern store made a spot-cash offer to buy $500,000 worth of merchan- 
dise at low prices: 500 salesmen, thirsting for their share, mobbed its office 


Price Is Cost— 
Plus Trading Instinct 


W. H. Conant 


low descending sun, sees bids 
put in at cost and business 
done for fun.” 

So runs an old saying which still 
packs a punch. And however loosely 
the term “at cost” may have been 
used, more and more concerns are 
now wading into the subject hip 
deep. 

No longer are prices figured on 
the backs of old envelopes or esti- 
mates given by rule of thumb. Pre- 
vailing methods involve time studies, 
material analyses, apportioning of re- 
lated and indirect burden and the 
spread of fixed charges. Once a 
merchant or manufacturer becomes 
deeply interested in cost figures, a de- 
partment head may sell him a lot of 
clerks, machines, forms and reports. 
And the cost of the costs may some- 
times rival the cost of the goods. 

Those who are accounting-minded 
believe there isn’t such a thing as too 
much cost work in establishing sell- 
ing prices and in assuring net returns. 

Insofar as we tie costs and sales 
results together, this is more true 
than false. But without this closer- 
than-a-brother tie-up, it may well be 
wasted expense. That is the weak- 
ness in our cost armor. 


MO tow a any day as lost, whose 


We believe we know a cost with 
great accuracy. We set a price ac- 
cordingly. Business does not come 
in in sufficient volume. Something 
is wrong. The first place to toss the 
blame is among the salespeople. But 
their rebuttal is that our price is out 
of line. So-and-so is taking business 
at 8% less. Something is wrong with 
our cost. Which, of course, fans into 
flame the age-old argument between 
manufacturing and sales departments. 

The right and wrong of the ques- 
tion lies deep within it. There is no 
such thing as an absolute cost. Costs 
can only be relative. It makes no 
difference how exact we are in our 
figures, the less. we sell the more the 
cost, and vice versa—up to a certain 
point, of course. But where is that 
elusive certain point? Here is where 
trading instinct steps forward and 
assumes the responsibility. 


Good Old Trial-and-Error 


Says the merchant of the old 
school, “If I can’t put a price of such- 
and-such on this product, I can’t sell 
enough to justify a production pro- 
gram which might make the price 
possible; therefore, what and how 
much can I give for this price?” He 
goes ahead by the trial-and-error 


method and builds a business which 
is the despair of his more methodical 
but less imaginative competitors. He 
makes a net profit, too, and year by 
year strengthens his position. 

Why? Because he can put one 
thumb on the pulse of consumer de- 
mand and the other on cost of doing 
business without confusing the count. 

How much does it cost to know 
precise costs? Is it more or less than 
the cost of experimenting on the trade 
with approximate costs as a starting 
point ? 

It is here that the merchant with 
extra keen insight and crystal-clear 
perspective has an advantage over 
the most comprehensive cost-account- 
ing systems. Trading instinct has a 
more sensitive touch than yardsticks. 
The happy combination, of course, is 
acute trading ability backed by ade- 
quately detailed costs. And when 
you find a concern with profits in 
both good times and bad you'll find 
this combination. 

Are we justified in maintaining ex- 
pensive cost departments? 

It is probably fair to say that we 
spend too much money on cost ac- 
counting for what we get out of it. 
Not what we could get out of it, mind 
you, what we do. We are inclined 
to rely on it to do our trading for us. 
We say, “There’s the cost; now go 
out and sell at a profit.” When sales- 
men come back and tell us that they 
can’t, we try somebody else instead of 
something else. 

We are mightily interested in what 
it costs, but what we absolutely must 
know is what it has to cost to sell. 
To the extent that detailed costs 
show us where we can or cannot cut 
them, they are worth their expense. 


But It’s Sales That Count 


But the test of a price is not its 
relation to our painstakingly prepared 
cost; it is ability to attract sales. 

What’s the moral? We must sea- 
son our cost recipe with more trading 
instinct. There is no substitute for 
business acumen. No slide rule will 
show the price we can. get for our 
goods. No formula will tell us where 
to set it. These three elements can: 
Close contact with consumer ideas 
and reasoning as gained by sifting 
our salesmen’s reports; an intimate 
knowledge of the material and labor 
sources applicable to our products; 
and a shrewd merchant’s skill. 

Good cost accounting has infinite 
value. But an experienced merchant 
with a sharp sense of values and a 
mind sensitive to consumer desires, 
is of priceless value. He will lean 
heavily on cost records but he will 
mix them with the intangibles which 
only the inspired trader knows. 
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The Answer 
to Consumer Attacks 


Edwin Laird Cady 


pany attacked by the “consumer 
movement” can scarcely be blamed 

if he thinks he has stepped into a nest 
of hornets and then has rolled over a 
hill of biting ants into a pit of snakes. 

There seems to be no way of fight- 
ing back against these attacks. They 
have no head to hit ; they are scattered 
and spread all over the landscape. 
Here a speech before an obscure 
group of women; there a high-school 
teacher talking to her home-economics 
class ; elsewhere an article in a maga- 
zine which may not even be sent 
through the mails; plus some, direct 
attention from various government 
bureaus, and other trouble in places 
which the business man _ never 
dreamed might affect his business. 

All this—and yet practically noth- 
ing on which he can set his lawyer. 

Even worse for the business execu- 
tive, the consumer movement includes 
the very people whom he wants to 
fight least of all and wants as friends 
most of all. 

In the face of this dilemma, what 
can the harassed executive do? 

One thing he can do, definitely. He 
can work through professional con- 
sumers—specially-trained individuals 
who make a profession out of think- 
ing and acting as consumers. For 
business men experienced in the at- 
tacks of consumer groups have found 
them a first line of defense which will 
ward off attacks before they are 
launched—and, even better, turn at- 
tacks into assets. 


A: executive who finds his com- 





Help from the “P.C.'s” 


Professional consumers do not al- 
ways think of themselves as belonging 
in any such “professional consumer” 
classification. Their title was coined 
by business executives, not by the 
professionals themselves. A “P. C.” 
may have as an actual title home 
economist, women’s page editor, di- 
etician, educator, association execu- 
tive, government official, or the like. 
Business men simply call anvone a 
P. C. who makes a profession of 
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thinking how consumers can get the 
most out of business, instead of how 
business can get the most out of con- 
sumers. 

Professional pride is what makes 
the P. C. a good friend to business. 
As a group, they are as interested in 
the dignity and integrity of their pro- 
fession as doctors, lawyers or engi- 
neers. A hospital dietician thinks as 
proudly of her professional standing 
as any chemist. And sensationalism 
can seldom stampede a home econo- 
mist into making statements she can- 
not back. 

As a result, alert executives are 
now looking around for a way to 
enlist the aid of professional con- 
sumers. And they have found that 
one of the best ways—unless they 
renresent the 5% or so of companies 
which cannot stand the professional 
scrutiny of the P. C.’s—is to hire one, 
or even a staff of them. 

A food-products manufacturer, for 
example, hired a home economist 
Finding her employer under the heavy 
fire of adverse publicity, she checked 
up and made sure the fire was un- 
deserved. Then she went into action. 

The principal attacks were on 
prices. The answer, of course, was 
to justify prices. But how? By re- 
peating the same old statistics which 
the other professional consumers al- 
ready had failed to understand? Not 
at all. 

She took the P. C.’s to the plants 
and showed them. Starting with 
women’s page editors of newspapers 
and magazines, she continued with 
public-school teachers, with profes- 
sionals who guide women’s clubs and 
with other consumer groups. 

Trips are still going on. They last 
two days. With meals, carfare, lodg- 
ing and incidentals, they cost her em- 
ployer all of $15 per P. C. Yet each 
P. C. influences so many housewives 
that the net cost could be justified on 
a straight sales-promotion basis. And 
once these P. C.’s are shown with 
their own eyes, the channels are 
blocked to all attacks except the ones 





which her employer really deserves, 

Note the professional integrity of 
the P. C.’s. The women’s page edi- 
tors could easily have twisted the 
meaning of what they saw into bi 
headlines. But, shown the truth, they 
have told it about that company and 
about the whole industry as well, 
The women’s club leaders could easily 
have built up dramatic speeches for 
themselves. But with characteristic 
level-headedness, all of them have 
praised what is good and continued 
to criticize things which might be im- 
proved. 

Another professional consumer was 
hired by a manufacturer of nationally 
advertised salad dressings and general 
food products. The attacks on her 
company were based mostly on claims 
that home-made products were cheap- 
er and better. 

So she opened an experimental 
kitchen away from her company’s 
offices and plants. Having proved 
things to her own satisfaction, she 
challenged the other professionals to 
bring on their private-branded and 
home-made products and match her, 
penny for penny per meal, with equal 
qualities. To her recipes she added 
suggestions for better home-making, 
and started broadcasting through con- 
sumer groups and food stores. The 
racketeer attacks on her company 
have nearly ceased. And its general 
advertising is more resultful. 


It’s Good Business 


Bacteriologists and other medical 
specialists can also be employed as 
professional consumers. 

One of the largest makers of anti- 
septics has had its products under 
fire from all sorts of “consumer 
leaders.” 

But when the firing first began, this 
company hired one of the best and 
most reputable bacteriologists in the 
field. He passes on.all claims made 
in its advertising. And while the 
attacks continue, so does a huge vol- 
ume of business. 

Testing laboratories and consulting 
chemists can likewise act as profes- 
sional consumers. 

A maker of cosmetics has a con- 
sulting chemist test all raw materials, 
check on all production processes, go 
out in the field and buy the product 
for confirmation testing, and pass on 
all advertising claims. This is a com- 
prehensive and costly program. But 
when the Federal Trade Commission 
recently called the advertising claims 
into question, the consulting chemist 
went to bat with test records which 
the Commission accepted at once. 

Another professional consumer is 
serving a rayon manufacturer. No 
basic product has had more consumer- 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CONSUMER 
AT WORK 


If your products are under fire 
from the “consumer movement”— 
and if your company is one of the 
95% that can stand scrutiny—you 
can probably use a “professional 
consumer.” It’s the newest of busi- 
ness professions ; it’s also the best- 
yet answer to unjustified attacks on 
worthy products.... The pro- 
fessional consumer is interested in 
three things: Facts; professional 
integrity ; and how consumers can 
get the most out of business. Those 
three ingredients can create a steel 
bond of friendship and respect be- 
tween company and customer. The 
report on these pages reveals how 
professional consumers work, and 
what they are already doing for 
progressive companies. ... The 
photographs at right show a pro- 
fessional consumer (arrow) on the 
job—ttaking visitors and represen- 
tatives of consumer groups through 
a dairy-products plant. But she’s 
more than just a guide. She tells 
what’s going on in each operation ; 
she also tells why it’s going on, 
and just what each operation means 
from the consumer’s point of view. 
And showing visitors through the 
plant is only one of a hundred 
things she can do to strengthen the 
company’s program for customer 
relations. (Photographs: Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc.) 














movement attack than rayon. But 
this individual is concerned only with 
the presentation of facts—the solid, 
scientific facts which are obtained 
from the company’s chemists and 
technical specialists. With these facts 
are mixed news on styles, fashions 
and practical clothing topics. And 
this P. C.’s work is given much of 
the credit for the fact that rayon at- 
tackers find women’s pages far less 
responsive than before. 

Next to hiring a professional con- 


sumer, perhaps the best way to con- 
vince professional consumers is to 
prove the company’s case by impartial 
umpires. 

The fastness of dyes is a matter 
which lends itself to this method, for 
it has long been the object of con- 
sumer attack. It seems to be true 
that dyes gain fastness only at the ex- 
pense of vividness, cost of application, 
or some other desirable qualities. 
Therefore the question for each fabric 
has been: While keeping its other de- 


sirable qualities, is the dye as fast as 
it should be to fulfill the conditions of 
its use? The answer varies with the 
use of the fabric. 

The laboratories of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association are act- 
ing as umpire on this dye question. 
Color-seal labels are issued when the 
fastness of the dyes is adequate for 
the use of the fabrics, and garment 
makers using fabrics which bear 
color-seal labels can cite them as im- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What's New 
In Business 










To Ease Workers’ Illness 


Late in July, the National Health 
Conference met in Washington to dis- 
cuss a broad and costly program for 
extending medical care now available 
to low-income groups. 

Meanwhile, however, industry has 
been quietly developing its own pro- 
gram of medical care for workers. 
And in July, Princeton University’s 
Industrial Relations section published 
a report on what workers and their 
employers are doing to solve the 
problems of employee illness. 

The employee’s problem is twofold 
—financial and medical. 

For the worker who is out, time 
lost means money lost—money lost in 
wages and in paying for doctors and 
hospital care. For many years, em- 
ployers have been working on the 
twin questions of how to help the 
worker pay for his medical care, and 
how to give him the proper attention 
that will shorten or prevent his ab- 
sence from the job. Today, the 
methods include : 

1. Industrial medical departments. 
Some large companies have depart- 
ments well fitted to care for em- 
ployees. Examples: Endicott-John- 
son Corp. gives complete medical 
service to its 19,000 employees and 
their families; Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. has a sanitarium for 
cases of chronic illness; Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J. gives tubercular treat- 
ment free for one year to any em- 
ployee with a year or more of serv- 
ice. 

2. Group hospitalization _ plans: 
Where companies provide no medical 
care for workers aside from first-aid 
treatments, workers are often urged 
to join community hospitalization 
plans. Payroll deductions for month- 
ly fees are made by the company and 
paid to the community organizations. 
Today, more than sixty communities 
have group hospitalization plans with 
total enrollment of more than 1,600,- 
000. Cost of membership, medical 
service and facilities offered vary with 
the community. 

3. Mutual benefit associations: 
Many companies provide sickness 
benefits for employees through these 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








PARADE 


Stocks continue upward parade. Analysts see signs of sta- 
bility in rise, remind investors not to buck trends (pp. 28, 
29). New head of New York Stock Exchange sets out 
on trip into unexplored lands, hopeful of returning with 
improved set-up for Exchange operation (p. 10). 





HPPES RISE 


Meanwhile, business indices—though still at low level— 
begin to follow stocks’ upward trend; and business men, 
revising previous expectations of eventless, discouraging 


Summer, begin to hope that upward swing may be as sharp 
as was downward slide. 





ALSO OUTPUT 


Steel production rises sharply. Several automobile pro- 
duction lines shut down for new-model changeovers; but 
retail buying holds steady, producers see chance to start 
new automotive year with new and used-car stocks cleaned 
up. Textile mills in North and South recall workers. Shoe 
factories report better sales, higher output. Railroad-equip- 
ment builders see signs of encouragement. On basis of year 
to date plus absence of regular July drop, FHA forecasts 
1938 to be best residential-building year since 1929 (peak 
was 1928). July retail-sales reports gratify surprised store- 
keepers. Electric power production hits new high since 
January. Railroad carloadings top 600,000 for first time 
this year. Definite signs that business, consumers, are draw- 
ing closer together (p. 14) is hailed as still another rift in 
clouds. . . . But most business men await August develop- 
ments as real key to Fall conditions. 





PRICE LIGHT 


Prices move into limelight as one authority suggests way 
to choke cutthroat pricing (p. 23); another authority sug- 
gests way to set prices right in the first place (p. 13); 
Brookings Institution publishes study concluding that busi- 
ness men should know more about pricing, should try to 
reduce prices instead of (too often) raising them. Con- 
currently, questions about new steel-pricing system (Forbes, 
July 15, p. 16) begin to clear: Most mills decide to absorb 
freight costs in order to compete beyond local areas; buyers, 
somewhat relieved of uncertainties, decide it’s safe to buy 
again. 





SHEER MERIT 


Two new Federal appointments to critically important posts 
bring much satisfaction to business men who know them: 
Elmer F. Andrews, New York State industrial commis- 
sioner, as administrator of wages-and-hours law; Willard 
L. Thorp, Dun & Bradstreet’s director of economic re- 
search, as director of monopoly-inquiry studies. 





EXECUTION? 





Federal Government continues to press business. SEC 
selects Utilities Power & Light Corp. for test of reorganiz- 
ation into regionally-integrated company in line with Hold- 
ing Company Act’s “death sentence.” Department of Justice 
charges eight big moving-picture companies with violating 
anti-trust laws, asks that courts force five to divorce pro- 
ducing and distributing from exhibition activities. With 
bank reserves near all-time high, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones 
again urges banks to loosen up and lend, to participate in 
RFC-approved loans. 








associations. 


Employee associations 


of General Electric Co., Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. and the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
for example, pay hospitalization costs 
of members during sickness. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
(West Allis, Wis., Works) has a 
mutual aid society which pays sick 
benefits of $1.50 a day for 120 days. 
A death benefit of $100 is paid to 
survivors ; hospital expenses are paid 
up to ninety days. Members of the 
society pay 50c a month through pay- 
roll deductions, with the company 
contributing an equal amount. 
Nearly all employees of Spaulding 
Bakeries (New York and Pennsyl- 
vania) are in the company’s mutual 
benefit association; they contribute 
from 20c to 45c weekly. In four of 


the five plants, the company matches 
these contributions dollar for dollar. 
Medical attention is provided within 
certain limits up to $350 a year. Cash 
benefits, varying from $7.50 to $20 
a week, are paid for illness lasting 
more than two weeks. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana has 
an independent employee association, 
with a hospital and staff for the ex- 
clusive use of workers and _ their 
families. With a membership of 
2,700, the association is a corporation 
with authorized capital of $100,000 
stock held by members. 


Tip to Contest Planners 


One of the top contest prizes for 
salesmen next year will be a free 
trip to one of the two world’s fairs 

















at San Francisco and at New York. 

Already the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 has had one visit from 
prize-winning salesmen—representa- 
tives of Elgin Watch Co. stopped in 
to see the preview of the Fair late in 
May en route to a Caribbean cruise. 

But International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. is the first company to 
announce free trips for salesmen. For 
every salesman who makes his full 
sales quota for 1938 and thus quali- 
fies for the “Hundred Percent Club” 
will win a trip to New York City 
for the club’s annual four-day con- 
vention and visits to the Fair. He 
may even bring his wife at the com- 
pany’s expense. 


For Dealers’ Sons Only 


Since the beginning of -business, 
sons have gone into business with 
their fathers. 

Some have been taught and guided 
by parental experience and advice 
alone. Others have had the advantage 
of going to schools established by 
their fathers’ companies. 

But not until now have they had 
the privileges of exclusive training by 
companies to prepare them for their 
future careers with their fathers. 

In July, General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division completed the second of a 
series of seven-week business-training 
courses for sons of automobile 
dealers. Twenty-seven sons were 
“graduated.” 

These courses include instruction 
in the general principles of nearly all 
of G.M.’s operations. In laboratories, 
classrooms and plants, students are 
taught experimental work, engineer- 
ing procedure, manufacturing proc- 
esses, and business management. On 
top of all this, they are drilled in 





Sons of automobile dealers, these students, learning their fathers’ business in General 
Motors’ business school, meet G.M.’s chairman, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


modern merchandising methods, in- 
cluding sales promotion, advertising, 
and public relations. 


Competitors Swap Ideas 


While railroads, truck lines and 
airlines continue to fight it out for 
passenger and freight traffic, more 
and more they are swapping ideas to 
attract the traveling public and to 
speed up service. 

Latest new use for an old idea is 
the airways terminal—borrowed from 
the railroad depot — which will be 
started during September in mid- 
town New York City. 

The new three-story “station,” 
estimated to cost nearly $1,000,000, 
will have the same conveniences for 
the public which railroad stations 
offer: Ticket offices for every U. S. 
airline, a central waiting room, res- 





“Tallest highway bridge in the South” is the new mile-and-a-half-long structure which 
Port Arthur, Tex., proudly dedicates in August 


taurants, stores and even a 596-seat 
newsreel theatre. And to speed up 
automobile service between airports 
and terminal, a turntable for passen- 
ger cars will operate in the building. 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, another 
terminal, borrowed from the railroad 
freight depot, has been operating dur- 
ing July—this one for trucks. 

Built and operated by the Ameri- 
can Terminal Co., the truck depot is 
used daily by more than 300 trucks. 

Freight shipments are unloaded, 
transferred to other trucks and re- 
loaded under the same roof with sav- 
ing of time and effort. 


10,000,000 Meals for Workers 


In mid-July, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. opened 
a new $100,000 cafeteria at its East 
Pittsburgh works, spotlighting em- 
ployers’ attention on workers’ cafe- 
terias and lunchrooms. 

Today, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., there are approximately 
4,800 lunchrooms in factories, mills, 
banks and commercial offices. While 
some of these have been going only 
a short time, others have a_back- 
ground of many years. 

Since 1893, Westinghouse has 
served approximately 10,000,000 
meals to employees. And in con- 
trast to coffee and cream served dur- 
ing the first days of the company’s 
cafeteria, today approximately 500 
pounds of meat, 300 pounds of vege- 
tables and 100 gallons of coffee, tea 
and milk are used daily. 

The new cafeteria has 100 tables, 
with thirty chefs and waitresses to 
serve 1,200 employees in two shifts. 
And the room itself is sound-proof, 
windowless and air-conditioned. 
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lieve in people who are working 
for you, to create a business that 
you yourself will be proud of, to be 
tolerant of the other fellow, and listen 
to his troubles so that you can get the 
whole picture, to get the other fellow 
to like you as much as you like him, 
to build the sort of an establishment 
that will last over the cycles of busi- 
ness booms and depressions, to be- 
ware of overextended operations that 
come from a desire to go too fast, and 
to stand for permanence. 

—WiiiaMm S. KNupsEN, president, 
General Motors Corp. 


Me advice to young men is to be- 


We must regard life not as a prob- 
lem to be solved but as a succession 
of concrete situations to be met— 
met bravely, confidently, hopefully, 
and with no trace of bitterness or 
self pity—JAmMEs GorpoN GILKEY. 


Words are the voice of the heart. 
—COoNFUCIUS. 


I still think that the young man 
with wealth and everything handed 
to him has less chance to succeed 
than the fellow who makes his own 
way, if he has the proper stuff in him. 

—SENATOR; BoraH. 


If you would know the United 
States, look beyond the big cities. 
Most of our country is in the coun- 
try. These 15,000 separate small 
communities adjoining the farms, 
each with its individuality, its centers 
of thought and opinion, are refresh- 
ing to think upon when the delusion 
rises that the booming tones of the 
cities are the voice of the United 
States. —W. J. CAMERON. 


The happy people of this world 
are never free. It is only youth which 
really wants freedom, or those who 
have set up a defensive mechanism 
against life, since to live is also to 
suffer... . Surely to be happy is bet- 
ter than to be free; and to be kind 
to all, to like many and love a few, 
to be needed and wanted by those 
we love, is certainly the nearest we 
can come to happiness. 

Mary Roperts RINEHART. 








A TEXT 
The way of a fool is right in his 
own eyes; but he that hearkeneth 


unto counsel is wise.—Proverbs 
12:15. 


Sent in by W. R. Hayhurst, 
Phillips, Texas. What is your 
favorite text? A Fores book its 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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HALLMARKS OF SUCCESS! 


Faith in the Future! Faith in a 
friend! 

Attempts to make efforts in harmony, 
blend! 

Refusing to conjure up fears, futile 
qualms ; 

Sailing by “compass” through storms 
and bright calms. 

E’er knowing that COURAGE brings 
vision’s bright star 

Clear-guiding each skipper to lands, 
near and far. 

Deep-sounding the sea-ways for prog- 
ress, secure; 
E’er sensing “the course” through 
the foggiest blur. 
Faith in the Future! 
GOD! 

Eves on achievement, as onward we 
plod! 

A mind seeking knowledge! A body 
sound health! 

A Soul that’s Supreme in its Spirit- 
ual Wealth! 


Faith in our 


Francis K, GLew. 





The man who builds a_ factory 
builds a temple; the man who works 
there worships there; and to each is 
due not scorn and blame but rever- 
ence and praise.—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 





An economic system that cannot 
maintain at least a minimum degree 
of security for those who serve it will 
not and does not deserve to survive. 
Since, moreover, true social security 
would be the chief bulwark of our 
American system, such a great and 
essential principle must not be al- 
lowed to become a mere political il- 
lusion. It must be built upon a foun- 
dation that will make it an economic 
reality. We cannot build social se- 
curity upon economic insecurity, for 
we must have, or must create, the 
plenty which is to be shared. 

—James H. R. Cromwe t. 


The progress of the industrial age 
rests on the greater diversification 
of labor and the use of more elab. 
orate tools and machinery which haye 
increased productivity—in other 
words, saved labor. . . . In our at. 
tempt to cure the social ills, we should 
not kill the goose that has laid the 
golden eggs. If our society is sick, 
it is for other reasons than the con- 
quest by man of the forces of nature, 

—JouHN Scovitte, Chrysler Corp, 


If you have something to do that 
is worthwhile doing, don’t talk about, 
but do it. After you have done it, 
your friends and enemies will talk 
about it. —Georce W. Buiounr. 


People will sit up and take notice 
of you if you will sit up and take 
notice of what makes them sit up and 
take notice. —Frank Romer. 


Try to get a job in a small town, 
Put your money in a small farm— 
even if you don’t live on it. Your 
real hope is in getting a small busi- 
ness of your own. No matter what 
social system exists, there always will 
be room for a man who runs a busi- 
ness of his own—Rocer W. Basson, 


The most valuable item in the 
balance sheet of America has been, 
and, if nurtured, will continue to be 
indefinitely, I predict, the things we 
do not know. —Owen D. Younes. 


The man who has to work can 
thank his lucky stars. He has some- 
thing to live for, to struggle toward. 
When a man arrives; when he nas 
all the money he needs and can loaf 
the days away—life loses its zest. 
True joy comes from doing some- 
thing worthwhile; from going out to 
meet the new day, with its new ex- 
periences, its new problems, its trials 
and battles ; from the feeling that one 
is a part of the strenuous world of 
modern business. 

—TuHeE FrienpLy ADVENTURER. 


I never did anything worth doing 
by accident, nor did any of my inven- 
tions come by accident ; they came by 
work. —Tuomas A. EDISON. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 


form. - Price $2. 
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WARDED an honored place in millions 
of homes all over the United States 
and Canada is a little book. 


It is a premium receipt book in which 
an agent personally records small weekly 
premiums — frequently only five or ten 
cents—paid by persons of modest means 
for life insurance. 

These people buy life insurance just 
as they do other necessities — in small 
amounts. If weekly premium insurance 
were not available, millions of them 
could afford no life insurance at all. 


“Industrial insurance,” as this type is 
called, is somewhat more expensive than 
other types of life insurance because it 
costs any insurance company more to 
handle. For example, company agents 
make regular calls at the homes of indus- 
trial policyholders for the collection of 
premiums. Under an industrial life insur- 


ance policy on which premiums are col- 
lected for twenty years, an agent may 


If it weren't for this book... 


make over a thousand such calls. 


And the death rate of industrial poli- 
cyholders is 40% greater than the death 
rate of those having standard ordinary 
policies—a fact which necessarily makes 
industrial insurance cost more. 

Throughout the years, consistent 
progress has been made in liberalizing 
the terms of industrial insurance poli- 
cies and providing more benefits for less 
cost. For instance, more than ten years 
ago Metropolitan introduced its Monthly 
Premium Industrial policy to reduce the 
cost for policyholders able to pay on a 
monthly basis. 

Apropos of these efforts, the Insurance 
Examiners of the State of New York, 
after recently completing an examina- 
tion of the Industrial Department of 
the Metropolitan, made this comment: 

“As at present operated it (Industrial 
insurance) grants insurance at a cost low 
enough to compare favorably with the cost 


under Ordinary insurance and is broad 
enough in scope to embrace a very consider- 
able portion of the total population.” 

In 1937, Metropolitan paid $234,266,- 
144 to Industrial policyholders and their 
families. In their hour of need, these peo- 
ple of modest means found the little pre- 


mium receipt book a friend indeed! 


COPYRIGHT 1938 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





If you are interested in further information 
about Industrial Life insurance, we will be glad 
to send you a copy of the booklet, ‘Industrial 


Life Insurance.” 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) fy 
f 





é 
Frederick H. Ecker, 

Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 


President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


More General 


Betterment Becoming 











ULY has brought betterment— 
vetterment in stock and bond quo- 
tations, betterment in retail and 
wholesale trade, betterment in some 
commodity prices and in the general 
price level, betterment in several im- 
portant industries and, most pro- 
nounced of all, betterment in senti- 
ment. 

Stock market average prices 
climbed to a new 1938 peak on July 
23, representing an advance of 47% 
from the low point touched at the 
end of the first quarter. Bonds, espe- 
cially issues which had been severely 
depressed, have also exhibited resil- 
iency. Having maintained an up- 
ward trend for well over a month (at 
this writing) Wall Street students 
are becoming converted to the conclu- 
sion that a sustained advance rather 
than a transitory flurry is adum- 
brated. 

My guess is that the upward move- 
ment has room to go much farther, 
both in equities and in many bonds 
heretofore selling at severe discounts, 
especially utility and railway issues. 

While optimistic over prospects 
between now and November, what 
will happen after the election doubt- 
less will be governed by the results of 
the voting. Any substantial increase 
in, the number of conservative law- 
makers returned to Congress would 
logically inspire renewed improve- 
ment in investment values. On the 
other hand, a pro-Roosevelt (rubber- 
stamp) landslide would precipitate 
unloading of securities by investors, 
individual and institutional. 
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Latest indications are that, after 
having steadily though modestly lost 
ground, President Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity has turned upwards. Unleash- 
ing of gigantic New Deal expendi- 
tures, including increase of WPA 
wages in Southern States, is accepted 
as likely to tell weightily when re- 
cipients of Washington favors cast 
their votes. PWA Administrator 
Hopkins declares 90% of relief re- 
cipients favor Roosevelt. 

It can hardly be questioned that 
abnormally heavy allotments of Fed- 
eral funds in all directions, for relief 
workers, for farmers, for home build- 
ing, for slum clearances, for city im- 
provements, for gigantic purchases of 
clothing and foodstuffs, for free dis- 
tribution, for armaments, and many 
etceteras—it is hardly likely that no 
stimulating effects will be felt in com- 
ing months. Washington practically 
avows that its objective is to dis- 
tribute enormous sums with the ut- 
most haste, certainly before Novem- 
ber. 

However much the thoughtful 
student of economics may question 
the soundness and ultimate conse- 
quences of such feverish and lavish 
disbursement of taxpayers’ money, in- 
volving terrific additional burdens of 
debt on the present and coming 


generation, the immediate influence is 
likely to expedite natural forces of 
recovery. 

My view, as freely expressed here, 
was that the downswing in securities, 
in trade, in industry, was being car- 
ried too far, that America was not 









headed for the bow-wows, that sanity 
would return, that public opposition 
to labor lawlessness (countenanced 
by too many political authorities) 
would develop effectively, that a halt 
would be called on New Deal schem- 
ing to enthrone regimentation and 
dictatorship. 

It is true that Washington has 
made fresh moves against utilities, 
notably by granting gifts to munici- 
palities to set up subsidized competi- 
tion against’ investor-owned plants, 
and by instituting legal action to en- 
force the ‘“‘death sentence” against a 
holding company. Moreover, the 
filing of suit against leading motion 
picture companies is interpreted as 
revealing that Washington has not 
changed its attitude towards big busi- 
ness one iota. Furthermore, this 
writer is being flooded with com- 
plaints from little business men con- 
cerning the RFC’s unresponsiveness 
towards applications for loans. 

The TVA disclosures reflect little 
credit on David E. Lilienthal, palp- 
ably the most ambitious and most 
vindictive member of the board. The 
outcome promises to make for fairer 
treatment of the many thousands of 
investors made victims of TVA 
tactics. 


Uninterrupted advances in secur- 
ities would be unhealthy and must 
not be expected. A zig-zag trend is 
more probable. 

General economic improvement is, 
according to my analysis, more likely 
than any immediate setback. 
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SYRACUSE: NEW YORK 


Mr. Frank H. Burns June 14, 1938 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





Dear Frank: 


Every once in awhile, something happens in adver- 
tising returns that stands out above. other results. 
This is the case in connection witn the advertisement 
that we ran in your April 1 issue. Tnis pulled 119 
replies in April and 101 replies in May. 


Frankly, I don't know what the answer is outside of 
the fact tnat these results did not happen with any 
of our other advertisements. 


In spite of the fact that we can't think of the 
answer, we are delighted, so we can't refrain from 
passing on to you the report of this fine job. 








Cordially, 


= Pe 
WAB: EP Walter A. Bowe, . 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Manager 


> AIR CONDITIONING: REFRIGERATION +» HEATING 
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When Competitors Stop Advertisinsg— 


We Double Ours! 
C. G. Milner, 


General Manager, Flexrock Company 
As told to John Elting 


and improving our products. 

But we have learned that to 
increase business we must put the 
main emphasis on sales and adver- 
tising. 

Proof? 

Today, our business is more than 
150% ahead of last year. Recently 
we increased salaries of all our em- 
ployees. And although ours is a de- 
‘pression-born company started in 
August, 1933, each year but one has 
‘brought us an increase in business 
of more than 200% over the previous 
year. Only 1937 was the exception 
when we dropped to a mere 182% 
over 1936. 

Sales efforts have made us grow. 
And advertising has paid us divi- 
dends. 

When, for example, we find com- 
petitors pulling in their horns during 
depression and curtailing their ad- 
vertising, we put on steam and double 
ours. 


\: spend a lot of time making 


They Stopped; We Doubled 


In one magazine we were using 
half-a-page and drawing about thirty 
inquiries a month. When we noticed 
that our big competitor had stopped 
his advertising altogether, we doubled 
ours, took a full page, and our in- 


quiries to 182 first 
month ! 

This policy in advertising is large- 
ly responsible for our gain in busi- 
ness in the face of other companies’ 
loss during the current recession. 

In all our advertising we have 
differed from our competitors in our 
approach. Where they tell their 
story on a pioneering basis, we tell 
ours on a competitive basis. 


jumped the 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











Other companies tell customers 
that they must repair worn, broken 
concrete floors now because it will 
eventually cost thousands of dollars 
in damage. We tell them that our 
building-maintenance materials will 
do a better job of repair. And we 
tell them why. 

We have also found in our adver- 
tising that we could combine a sport- 
ing appeal with a technical appeal 
to step up dollar sales. The sport- 
ing appeal catches the reader’s eye; 
the technical appeal tells our story. 

In all our printed folders we in- 
clude the addresses of our salesmen. 
We feel this is important, for it serves 
to localize the company and to make 
it easier for salesmen to get in direct 
contact with our customers. 


Ours Is a United Salesforce 


Salesmen are the vital forces in our 
business. And we are proud of the 
fact that we have the lowest turn- 
over of salesmen in our industry. 
Part of this record may be due to the 
inclusion of their addresses on all our 
mailing pieces. But an equally im- 
portant reason is the way we handle 
our sales territories. 

At our home office we have a large 
map book with one state to every 
double page. These maps are on 
glazed paper so that we can mark 
them up with crayon, change them 
when necessary, and keep them up to 
date. 

Every territory is clearly marked 
so that there will be no squabbling 
over commissions. Every salesman 
knows his territory, knows whose job 
it is to follow up inquiries and whose 
job it is to go into new markets. As 
a result, we have no quibbling and 
no jealousy in our salesforce—a con- 
dition common among companies 
with vaguely-defined sales territories. 

So with our salesforce working to- 
gether, we go out after the business. 
And we don’t intend to be caught 
napping. For while we have had 
success with the materials we already 
make, we have fourteen additional 
products in reserve—to put out on 
the market when the going gets 
tough. 

And when we do release these new 
products, we know that the same 
methods will click which we have 
used before—sales efforts, plus ad- 
vertising, plus more sales efforts. 








Are Your Salesmen Set 
To Crack Open Those 
BIG ORDERS? 


This Book Supplies Just the Tonic 
Needed to Banish the Bogey 
of Bad Business 


Orders are again to be had if your men 
will GO after them. 


They want their share of sales but nine 
months of scare headlines have sapped their 
drive. 

Many need pepping up—encouragement— 
self-confidence. Here is just the “Summer 
Tonic” they can use at this time—a handy 
little volume full of inspiration and cheer. 


SELF-HELPS by B. C. FORBES 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 
It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 
The Subjects: You—Ambition— Courage — 
Opportunity—Initiative—Hold On to Your 
Self-Respect — Per lity — H ty 
Health — Risthecbous<dlemeadneanedtids 
Order a copy for every man on your staff at 
these reduced quantity prices: 





1 25 cents a copy 
11 Bi iciccévcctevees 23 cents a copy 
26 21 cents a copy 
51 18 cents a copy 
101 15 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. This book oupetes s 
just the ‘““Summer Tonic’’ your men need 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send copies of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
Forbes at the price quoted above. Remittance for 


is enclosed. (Charge orders accepted | 
from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales 
tax for relief of unemployed. 


Title and Firm 


AE EN i-400<bk (bad eacenwdeecudmiekasnawnws 


—— 
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City and State 
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New Air Circulators—News For Motor Owners 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Draftless Fan 


In the past few years all sorts of 
improvements have been made in 
electric fans—rubber and composi- 
tion blades for safety, scientifically 
designed blades to insure maximum 
air circulation, and so forth. 

But here’s a new idea in fans— 
one which stands on the floor, draws 
in cool air at approximately floor 
level and shoots it up toward the ceil- 
ing in a perpendicular column as 
high as 15 feet. 

The idea is to provide air motion 
without drafts. The column of air 
also breaks up the various layers of 
heat, smoke, odors, etc., into which 
room air tends to separate. 

The fan is only 5 inches high and 
7% inches in diameter, but the man- 
ufacturer says it has a capacity suff- 
cient to circulate completely every 
seven minutes the air in a room 15 
feet square and 10 feet high. 

The fan is said to be extremely 
quiet in operation, and it is entirely 
enclosed in a good-looking case of 
modernistic lines. Consequently, the 
unit can be handled while in opera- 
tion without any danger. 

The new air circulator should get 
a good reception from the business 
man and his fellow office workers 
who lose time and patience chasing 
papers that have been blown from 
desks by the draft from a conven- 
tional fan. (1-81) 


More Air, Less Noise 


Another electrically-operated de- 
vice, which provides fresh air with- 
out noise, drafts or dirt, is designed 
for year-round operation. It is a 
window-mounted unit which is easily 
installed in any type of window and 
which can be conveniently moved 
from room to room in offices, hotels, 
hospitals, homes, etc. 

By means of a damper, it can be 
adjusted to suit weather conditions. 
For instance, during the heat of the 
day in Summer, the damper can be 
closed to one-quarter opening, to ex- 
clude much of the unnecessary over- 
heated outside air. This does not in- 
terfere, however, with the rapid mo- 
tion of the air in the room. Then, 
at night, the damper can be adjusted 
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to full opening to flood the room with 
the cool night air, and reduce the in- 
side temperature by removing heat 
from walls, furnishings, etc. In 
Winter, the louvres can be adjusted 
to deflect the incoming air toward the 
ceiling. 

Another use for the unit is in 
transoms of directors’ rooms and 
other types of offices where strict 
privacy is desired. Often the occu- 
pant hesitates to open the transom 
to get needed air circulation for fear 
that his conversations will be over- 
heard outside. With the air-circulat- 
ing device installed, however, de- 
vitalized air and smoke are removed 
from the office but the passage of 
sound, in or out, is stopped. (2-81) 


Safety First 


At first glance the following con- 
tribution to safety in the business 
office may seem trivial and hardly 
worth mentioning. But to all who 
have occasion to use paper fasteners 
to bind papers together in book form 
(and that includes all ranks of office 
employees) its worth will imme- 
diately be apparent. 

Paper fasteners which consist of a 
small metal base with two upstanding 
prongs and another flat metal cross- 
piece through which the prongs are 
inserted after being passed through 
the papers, are familiar. Heretofore, 
the prongs have been made of flat 
pieces of metal. Edges, sharp and 
not infrequently rough, are a constant 
source of cuts and scratches. In the 
new fastener these prongs are made 
of round, polished wire which, of 
course, is perfectly smooth and can 
be handled quickly and easily with no 
risk of damaged fingers. (3-81) 


No More Waxing 


Here’s good news for car owners— 
a car finish that is said to last for 
years and requires no subsequent 
waxing or polishing. Proper wash- 
ing to remove surface dirt is all that is 
needed, the makers ciaim, to make the 
car finish look like new. And even 
the number of washings is greatly 
reduced, because dusting with a dry 
rag is sufficient in many cases. 

The finish is not a wax or coating. 


It is, rather, a chemical treatmeny 
which changes the car finish strye. 
turally, to seal the pores and make 
it hard and proof against dirt, oil, tar 
oxidation and weathering. 

And ithe car needn’t be new when 
the finish is applied. An old car, we 
are told, can be given the appearance 
of a new one, if its finish is still intact, 
even though it may be faded and 
oxidized; for the treatment will re. 


store the original color to faded paint, 
(4-81) 


Help for the Driver 


Also for car drivers is a new safety 
device which can be applied on ail 
hydraulic-brake-equipped cars and 
most makes of trucks, buses and 
trailers. It is designed to keep a 
vehicle from rolling backwards when 
stopped on a hill. Its operation is 
completely automatic, and the driver 
doesn’t even have to think about it. 

When the car is brought to a stop 
on a hill, the driver simply applies 
the brake and disengages the clutch 
in the usual way. Immediately an 
automatic check retains the hydraulic 
pressure in the braking system and 
holds the brakes set as long as the 
clutch pedal is depressed. This leaves 
the driver free to take his foot off 
the brake and have it ready to oper- 
ate the accelerator, with no fear that 
the car will roll back meanwhile. 

It’s like having a third foot—one 
for the clutch, one for the brake, and 
one for the accelerator. It should 
be useful, too, for the not-so-expert 
driver. (5-81) 


Fights Fungus, Termites 


A preparation to prevent fungus 
or termite growth on painted sur- 
faces as well as on bare wood is now 
available. In laundries, dairies, hotel 
kitchens, restaurants, etc., and where- 
ever heat and dampness: occur, fungus 
and mold have to be guarded against. 
But when a half-pint of this preven- 
tive is mixed with a gallon of any 
linseed oil paint, mold will not attack 
the paint film. If a wall is already 
molded, it can be scraped and washed 
with mineral spirits to which a small 
quantity of the new preventive has 
been added, then painted with the 
treated paint. 

To keep termites out of bare wood, 
a mixture of mineral spirits and the 
preventive material can be used as 4 
dip. (6-81) 

—A. M. Forses. 
* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ 1 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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With patents and patent pools looming 
large in the pending monopoly investiga- 
tion, this report provides valuable back- 
ground on future headlines. What are the 
benefits of patent pools? How can they 
serve business? What industries need them? 












arrangement of the automobile 

industry the motor car would still 
be little more than a rich man’s toy. 
Certainly aviation would be a none- 
too-lusty infant if the Wrights and 
Curtiss had not composed their differ- 
ences and formed the nucleus of the 
Aircraft Manufacturers’ Association 
whose members cross-license each 
other to use all patents secured by 
any member. 

Yet in spite of the fair profits, to 
say nothing of the broad social bene- 
fits, that have resulted from these and 
similar patent pools, or cross-licensing 
agreements, many industries cramp 
their markets and restrict their profits 
because they apparently fear to get 
together in perfectly legal agreements. 

Instead of profiting in peace they 
are losing money in litigation, or in 
needless price cutting. Furthermore, 
the public is deprived of the benefits 
of some of the best patented ideas, 
and labor does not enjoy as stable 
employment nor as high wages as it 
might under cross-licensing. 


Wer it not for the cross-licensing 

























A Pat for Patent Pools 





Repeatedly, attempts have been 
made to break up individual patent 
pools by attacking them under the 
anti-trust laws on the ground that 
they constitute illegal monopoly. 
These attacks have failed, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
having repeatedly held that patent 
pools are perfectly legal if they are 
properly administered. 

The fears, if they are bona fide, 
ot those who are attacking patent 
pools should have been laid by this 
statement of the Federal Aviation 
Commission after it had investigated 
Aircraft Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ion: 

“So far from being a monoply, the 
Association seems to be the very anti- 
thesis of monopoly. It seems to have 
been designed and in fact to operate 


















Profit Protection With Patent Pools 


H. A. Toulmin, dr. 


Toulmin & Toulmin 


to prevent any possibility that the 
holder of a patent might restrain the 
normal progress of development or 
the flow of commerce by the exploi- 
tation of his patent rights.” 

What are the principal benefits that 
can be expected from the pooling of 
patents? 

First: Not even the richest cor- 
poration can maintain a research and 
invention department so large, skilful 
and farsighted as to insure the dis- 
covery or invention of everything that 
it needs. Few companies are ahead 
of Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric in research, yet these two giants 
in their field find it distinctly worth- 
while to cross-license each other. 

A small company, which can afford 
only a small expenditure for research, 
development and invention, is prac- 
tically at the mercy of every com- 
petitor and every free-lance inventor. 
A simple improvement in a basic 
patent may hamstring the holder of 
the basic patent, while at the same 
time the improver cannot profit from 
his patent. 

That is one of the important results 
of any cross-licensing agreement. 
Each research or invention depart- 
ment works for all members. Yet a 
free-lance inventor is not shut out 
of a market because of the existence 
of a patent pool, as some opponents 
of cross-licensing maintain. On the 
contrary, if an outside inventor has 
made a valuable contribution to the 
art, the market for his patent is bet- 
ter than it could possibly be if the 
industry were operating, patentwise, 
on an every-man-for-himself basis. 
He does not have to suffer the de- 
lays incident to peddling his patent 
to a dozen or more manufacturers. 
He gets an intelligent hearing at a 
central point and if he makes a sale 
he sells the entire industry instead of 
a few small factors in it. 

Second: When the ownership of 
essential patents is scattered among 
the members of an industry so that 
no one manufacturer can use them 
all, patent infringement—inadvertent 
or otherwise—is nearly bound to 
occur. 

Third: A patent pool tends to in- 
crease greatly the value of the in- 
dividual patents that make it up. The 





ability to use all of the important 
patents in an art makes possible the 
production of a better product, 
usually at lower cost, which increases 
profits, makes the business more 
stable, and reduces the price the con- 
sumer must pay. 

Fourth: Grouped patents make an 
impregnable line of defense against 
outsiders, and so give, in effect, a 
monopoly that is legal, provided only 
that the patents are properly used 
and that other provisions of the anti- 
trust laws are not violated. Such 
pools, through their legal provisions 
governing prices, prevent marginal 
producers from taking occasional or- 
ders below cost and wrecking the en- 
tire price structure of the industry; 
or, by building a poor product, in- 
juring the reputation of the industry. 

Fifth: The Supreme Court has up- 
held the fixing of prices at which li- 
censees shall sell products made 
under the patents held under a cross- 
licensing agreement, notably in the 
oil-cracking industry. 

Sixth: Through a patent pool it is 
possible, in effect, to extend the ef- 
fective life of a patent beyond the 
statutory seventeen years. With 
many inventors and research depart- 
ments making common property of 
their discoveries and inventions year 
after year, it is nearly certain that 
improvements will be made that will 
continue the monopoly indefinitely. 


If Price Cutting Troubles You 


What are the legal restrictions sur- 
rounding patent pools? I quote the 
authoritative summing up on this 
subject from “Trade Agreements and 
the Anti-trust Laws”: 

“Agreements for the interchange of 
licenses under patents covering a 
process for the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle, or covering articles sold in in- 
terstate commerce are illegal under 
the Sherman Act if a part of a larger 
plan to control interstate markets un- 
reasonably. If the necessary effect 
of such an interchange of licenses is 
to suppress or unduly restrict com- 
petition, the plan is illegal. The Su- 
preme Court has said that such agree- 
ments, by reason of this danger, 
should be closely scrutinized. 

“Patents and patent rights cannot 
be made a cover for the violation of 
law; but they are not so used when 
only the rights conferred by the 
patent law are exercised. 

“A trade agreement under which 
manufacturers who prior thereto 
were independent and competitive, 
combine and subject themselves to 
certain contractual provisions limit- 
ing the output of the goods they are 
manufacturing and the sales of their 
product, and regulating the quantity 
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of goods produced, the type of vendee 
to whom sold and the price, is illegal 
under the Sherman Law, where it is 
founded upon a patent of such minor 
scope and importance in the industry 
that it is a mere subterfuge for the ac- 
complishment of the illegal purpose 
of unreasonable restraint of trade.” 
It is to be noted especially, when 
contemplating the formation of a 
patent pool, that the courts have in- 
sisted that the good faith underlying 
patent pools is indicated by the im- 


The Answer to Consumer Attacks 
(Continued from page 15) 


partial umpires to questioning profes- 
sional consumers. 

The demand for impartial umpiring 
is shifting a growing part of the work 
of the American Standards Associa- 
tion to products and services of direct 
interest to professional consumers: 
Textiles, upholstery, automobile safe- 
ty inspection, air hygiene, school 
lighting and some phases of the 
building codes. Professional con- 
sumers are co-operating in the de- 
velopment of these new standards. 

The tendency to call on professional 
consumers for help with business 
plans—especially P. C.’s who are 
connected with women’s clubs—is 
growing. It is a third way to get 
the case of clean business properly 
before professional consumers and to 
head off trouble. 

When the General Electric Co. ar- 
ranged to take a trailer demonstration 
kitchen to the rural districts of Ore- 
gon, a long list of P. C.’s helped with 
every detail from designing the 
kitchen and selecting its contents to 
arranging the listing of interested 
families for sales follow-ups. These 
P. C.’s were on the payrolls of 
schools, colleges, government depart- 
ments and the like. They had no 
financial interest at stake in the sales 
of General Electric; their sole inter- 
est was in what the company’s demon- 
stration could do for the consumers 
of Oregon. 

The ability of professional con- 
sumers to work even on highly scien- 
tific and technical matters, is shown 
by one phase of the activities of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. For this Association selects 
the winner of the Borden Award for 
Meritcrious Research in Applied 
Nutrition. It has to judge the rela- 
tive contributions of great chemists 
and scientists. This award has neither 
business-getting nor commercial sig- 
nificance ; therefore no individual can 
qualify as a judge of who should re- 
ceive it, unless he is trained in re- 
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portance of the patents to the indus- 
try. They must be dominating 
patents—not merely miscellaneous, 
unimportant ones. Otherwise, the 
courts have held, this condition in- 
dicates that the real purpose is merely 
to use the patents as a subterfuge for 
an illegal commercial monopoly. 

It would probably pay any industry 
which has not yet organized a patent 
pool to determine whether many of 
its seemingly insuperable difficulties 
could not be beaten or at least greatly 





search and qualified to estimate the 
effects of science on social welfare. 

Many of the volunteer leaders of 
women’s clubs have schooled them- 
selves in consumer lore until they can 
easily qualify as professional con- 
sumers. This adds to the ability of 
consumer groups to work directly 
with business. 

A volunteer leader of the Home 
Makers Forum told a local milk com- 
pany about the desirability of lift-tab 
caps on its milk bottles. A small 
matter, but it benefited consumers and 
lifted the company’s sales. 

Another way for business to get its 
case before professional consumers is 
to go directly before women’s clubs. 

These women’s groups hear both 
sides of the question. An example of 
this is the present controversy of 
grade-labelling vs. descriptive-label- 
ling of canned goods. Both sides 
agree that the consumer ought to be 
the final judge of brand qualities. The 
moot point is: Which system of 
labelling puts her in the best position 
to judge? 

To present the case for descriptive 
labelling, a professional consumer of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby has prepared 
a movable exhibit of dummy cans. It 
shows not only how to use and read 
labels, but also what the various sizes 
of cans are and how to select them 
for most practical servings. Besides 
being discussed by consumer groups, 
more than 8,000 of these exhibits have 
been supplied upon request to schools 
and colleges. 

Chain stores are another business 
group which has been taking its case 
before consumer groups. As one of 
the results, consumer groups have 
been in the forefront in fighting chain- 
store taxes. No emotionalism has 
been able to make consumer groups 
forget the benefits of store labora- 
tories, careful merchandising, depend- 
able and low-priced brands, and the 
forcing of higher merchandising 
standards on all kinds of stores. ‘The 
professional consumer leaders are im- 
pressed only by comparisons of bene- 
fits to consumers. 


lessened by entering into a soundly 
conceived and well managed patent 
pool. Symptoms of such a need are: 
1. Prevalence of price wars, patent 
litigation, or threats of either or both. 
2. Inability to produce a produc 
which is serviceable enough and cheap 
enough to command a wide market. 
due to lack of ownership by any one 
company of all the needed patents, 
3. Each unit in the industry sg 
small that it cannot afford to main- 
tain a large research department. 






















Consumer groups are eager to help 
business stop abuses. 

When a supermarket distributor, 
for example, re-labelled a manufactur- 
er’s one-cent ““bonus can” so as to sell 
it for 10 cents, it was a consumer 
group which detected and reported 
the trick. This vigilance and help put 
that manufacturer in a position to 
take action through the better busi- 
ness bureaus. And the national trade 
associations are using the can incident 
as a warning to all consumer groups 
against fraud. 

To meet consumer groups halfway, 
the Associated Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America has organized twelve 
heads of important consumer-service 
departments of its members into a 
Consumer Relations Committee. 

This committee will take consumers 
behind the scenes and show them 
what really happens in the making 
and marketing of well-known brands 
of food and grocery products. Its 
membership has been selected for 
skill, ability and experience in giving 
consumers the correct answers. Like 
most P.C.’s, these women are close to 
consumer activities, and are intimate 
with consumer leaders. The effect 
will be to give the consumer groups 
greater opportunities to work hand- 
in-hand with business and _ solve 
mutual problems. 

With all these benefits to offer 
business, many business executives 
regard professional consumers and 
the consumer groups with undue fear. 

But this is only to be expected in 
anything so new as the consumer 
movement. That same stage was 
faced at one time by auditors, engi- 
neers or “inventors,” advertising 
agencies, and even medical doctors. 
It seems to be inescapable in the de- 
velopment of any new profession. 

Meanwhile, as the consumer move- 
ment grows, with it grows profes- 
sional integrity. 

And it is just that integrity which 
makes the professional consumer at 
once one of the best safeguards and 
one of the most useful servants that 
honest business can have. 
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paid by an employer on the lives of 
employee-beneficiaries do constitute 
proper deductions by the employer. 


B. W. Railey has been elected a 
vice-president and director of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
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Last January we selected LOCKHEED 
AIRCRAFT as an_ outstanding bargain 
stock. It was then selling at 814. Since then 
it has sold above 13. Here is a profit of 
more than 50% in a few months. 

Of course, this is a rare and excep- 
tional gain to make in such a short time, 
but it demonstrates what can be done if 
you ferret out stocks quoted at bargain 
prices. 

We have located another issue which 
appears especially promising. Earnings 
point higher. The stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Its action 
leads us to believe that it is due for a good 
advance. Still it may be picked up now for 
around $11 a share. 

The name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting 
booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 784, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 








A Financial Adviser 
Is Just As Necessary To You As 
a Doctor, a Lawyer, or a Dentist 


The Daily Stock Market Guide 
TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
40 POPULAR MARKET LEADERS. 

To Prove Its Value To New Readers 
WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 
The Name of a Listed Stock Under $35 Which 
Looks Ready to Begin a Big Advance 
With The Understanding That As Soon 
AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS ABOVE — 

Purchase Price You Will Send 
$20 FOR A MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Service Free Till Stock Makes Good 
Contract Void Unless 
Stock Advances 3 Points In 30 Days. 
Opinions Are Based On Hourly, 
Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Charts. 


The Financial Advisory Service, Inc. 
32 Broadway, New York 
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in the coming 


100 Point Advance’ 


Pin $1 to this Advertisement 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 


July 8th, 1938. 
HE Board of Directors on July 6th, 1938 


declared a quarterly dividend of $1.6244 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 C umula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 15th day of August, 1938 to 


stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 29th day of July, 1938. Checks 
will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


USINESS has improved, thus 
confirming the stock market’s 
prior, or “discounting” advance. 


The question as this is written (July 
25) is whether the market has dis- 
counted sufficiently in advance. 

Steel operations, freight car load- 
ings, lumber orders and hog prices 
have all made new highs for the year. 
Electric power output is at the high- 
est level in twenty-five weeks, and 
the Moody spot commodity price in- 
dex is at a four-month top. Increased 
buying has worked swiftly back from 
distributive channels to productive 
sources, with indications that the in- 
dex of industrial production for July 
will show the largest gain for any 
month since late 1936. 

For the long-pull investor those 
signs definitely indicate a rising trend 
of general business which is likely to 
be accelerated in the Autumn and may 
be expected to persist throughout 
1939. There is no reason why such 
holders should sell stocks at this stage. 

But the short-swing trader would 
do well to remember that usually a 
sizable corrective movement wipes out 
from 40% to 50%—and sometimes 
more, as after the 1932 July-Sep- 
tember bulge—of the initial swift 
gains which always usher in a bull 
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market. 
is to decide whether the market’s tech- 
nical position has been sufficiently 
weakened yet to open the way for 


The problem for the trader 


such a reaction. It appears that the 
short position has been reduced some- 
what, but not much, for the reason 
that new lines have been put out as 
old positions have been covered, 
Profit-taking has been heavy, with 
many accounts rather liquid, but the 
market has so far absorbed such real- 
izing with ease. 

Reviewing the course of the aver- 
ages: It was not until July 18, fol- 
lowing a two-week testing period with 
no more than trading setbacks, that 
the Dow-Jones industrial got above 
its July 2 closing high of 138.53. Its 
new closing high was 143.67 on July 
19, with an intra-day high of 144.12. 
For the past three trading sessions the 
market has shown a disappointing in- 
ability to move ahead, although the 
break-through on July 19 brought the 
greatest activity so far, with a total 
just under 3,000,000 shares. 

The rails have come ahead, but at 
their closing high of July 22 they 
were still more than 2 points under 
their previous high of the year—32.23 
on Jan. 10—while the closing high 
for the industrials was more than 9 
points above their Jan. 11 high. 

To sum up: The initial upthrust of 
the new bull market is apparently in 
its final phase where gains in the in- 
dustrial average will be gradual. Our 
guess still is that a closing high 
around 147 will be made, and that 
would be fairly certain should the rail 
average reach new 1938 top. Short- 
swing profits should be taken around 
147-plus closing range. If Dow-Jones 
industrial closes below 138, would ex- 
pect return to at least 130-133 level, 
which would mark loss of 40% to 
50% of the gain since June 18. 





—— 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


lrend Now Upward; 
buying Opportunities 


joseph D. Goodman 


Weer. the bear market was under 









way, I thought it possible that the 

Dow-Jones industrial averages 
might decline to prices comparable 
with low points reached in other bear 
markets. I suppose the reasons why 
they did not get quite so low were the 
extreme ease in the money market; 
the fact that brokers’ loans were 
practically nil, everything being paid 
for in full; and the further fact that 
the market could not be depressed 
(under the new rules) by short sell- 
ing, which in turn might cause the 
forced selling-out of margin accounts. 

It is interesting to note that while 
the Dow-Jones industrial averages 
declined 50% from their 1937 peaks, 
the stocks especially recommended 
(May lst) for purchase recently in 
this column declined 70% to 86%— 
which certainly should constitute a 
complete bear movement. Hence, 
these stocks might have a consider- 
able recovery, and it is recommended 
that they be held and additional pur- 
chases made on reactions. 













































Bull Bear 

Market Market Percentage 

High Low Decline 
Columbia Pictures .. 88 
Gen. Theatre ...... 33 8 76 
BE ccniicwetibk hs 64 12 81 
Motor Products .... 42 10 76 
Mack Truck ....... 62 16 74 
Yellow Truck ...... 37 8 78 
ER ey cere 32 8 75 
Am. Seating ....... 29 7 76 
Barber Asphalt .... - 43 10 77 
Gen. Refractories ... 71 15 79 
rear 55 13 76 
Holland Furnace ... 52 15 71 
Lehigh Portland ... 51 13 74 
Peoples Drug ...... 63 19 70 
Barker Bros. ...... 32 5 84 
Federated Dept. .... 46 12 74 
Interstate Dept. .... 37 6 84 
Lerner Stores ...... 63 19 70 
eee 28 6 79 
Armour Pref. ...... 99 28 72 
Am. Smelting ...... 105 28 73 
Cerro de Pasco .. 86 26 70 
Skelly Oil ......... 60 18 70 
Am. Colortype ..... 23 S 83 
Int. Paper pref. .... 121 18 85 
N.Y. Air Brake ... 98 20 79 
Pullman ........... 72 21 71 
U. S. Rubber ...... 72 20 73 
Crucible Steel ...... 81 19 77 
Am. Woolen pref... 79 23 71 
Bigelow-Sanford 69 18 74 
Bullard ............ 45 10 78 
Chi, Pneumatic .... 33 6 82 
Fairbanks-Morse ... 71 19 73 


U. S. Hoffman 
Wheeling Steel 


eeeee 


With the outlook for recovery be- 
coming better defined, it appears that 
these stocks can be safely held for 
some time. At this time, no one can 
be sure of the extent of the expected 
improvement in business or in the 
stock market; but it is conceivable 
that the country might experience a 
greater increase in business activity 
than is generally anticipated, and 
more inflation. Investors generally 
are still so stunned from the recent 
decline that many of them are some- 
what dubious of the outlook. 

But my advice is, Don’t buck the 
trend? 

In the Feb. Ist, 1938, issue, the 
writer ventured the prediction that 
the following stocks might advance, 
this Spring or Summer, to the prices 
indicated. Subsequently, I lost hope 
on account of the Washington devel- 
opments. But from the look of 
things now, it appears likely at this 
time that these prices will be reached, 
and in many cases greatly exceeded, 
since some have already advanced 
close to the predicted prices. Both 
1939 and 1940 are likely to be big 


motor years. Price Predicted 
Then Price 
Stock 
Am. Agricultural Chem..... 62 80 
Serer 95 130 
ee 65 90 
EN i ec nnsnccecewe ce 59 75 
a Se iecieccienees 36 45 
Timeen-Detrht 5... occ cces 13 20 
BES Sovnens vensenenres 44 60 
NG. ccetialeacne owee¥s 21 35 
ee RR ccc csnsecseves 10 15 
a rere 20 25 
Sears. HOON. «.<cccsiecces 62 75 
No aiicivsicice eaces 43 55 
i I: vcccanvcvncss 52 70 
DS cL incstnavevenssnen 15 20 
pg ar 24 40 
< errs 19 40 
ci ceeneuene hose 35 50 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 62 80 
— re re 30 45 


The market certainly is coming 
back with a vengeance, in a “V” for- 
mation rather than a “U”. It re- 
minds me of an old Wall Street 
axiom, “Stocks always do what they 
should do, but not always when.” 

In looking backward, it now seems 
possible that the terrible gloom dur- 
ing the past Spring and Winter, when 
the former president of the New 
York Stock Exchange was placed in 
jail, was comparable to the final 
clean-up in March, 1933, when all 
the banks were closed—at the end of 
a bear market—with reactions now 
welcome as buying opportunities. 


—July 25. * 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 


WILL THE 


UTILITIES RISE 
43% TO 31 “AVE.”? 


A full chapter in our 122 page 
1938 Forecast book is devoted to 
this subject a conclusion 
is reached. Book is free to 
Forbes readers who own utilities. 
Write to 


, 24 FENWAY BOSTON. Mass 4 


ert 


Ll dH | 
BULL MARKET TOP? 


When will it be made according to our 
time cycles? Will two sharp reactions, 
one not now far ahead, wipe out most of 
the recent gains, but create openings for 
advantageous long positions? If this is a 
bull market, when will the most dynamic 
advance occur? To acquaint new readers 
with our service, we will send important 
copies of our bulletins from January to 
date, plus current and next two issues, 
on receipt of one dollar ($1) to help de- 
fray costs. This offer applies to new 
readers only. 


STOCK TREND SERVICE, Inc. 
Division 20 


HUNTER - . NEW YORK 
2) 2) 8) 2) 8) a 




















CONTINENTALCANCOMPAN Y lac. 


The third quarter Interim 
dividend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 

ayable August 15, 1938, tostock- 

olders of record at the close of 

business July 25. 1938. Books will not close. 
J B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer, 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held July 14, 
1988, declared a dividend for the third quarter of the 
year 1988 of 50c a share on the Common Stock of 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, payable September 
30, 1938, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 12, 1938. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. 8S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 








Any STOCKS 
a BUY NOW? 


—Write for condensed sum- 
mary of stock market outlook. 
Ask for complimentary copy 
—no charge, no obligation. 


- = [mmediate== = 
| Babson’s Reports | 


Dept. 12—1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send—gratis—condensed summary 
of stock market outlook. 


Name 





Address 











ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request, 
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Thous. Book 

Par Shares Value 
10 753 $12 
No 2,579 15 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,509 15 
No 752 21 
No 2,214 91 
No 1,773 33 
25 2,474 45 
No 600 108 
No 2,004 Nil 
No 1,000 9 
No 768 14 
No 10,045 12 
25 2,802 29 
No 2,192 35 
100 450 144 
100 18,685 127 
25 2,995 25 
No 400 3 
50 8,674 57 
5 4,065 14 

1 591 23 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,106 39 
100 2,563 124 
10 390 32 
20 438 46 
5 2,098 13 
No 3,192 115 
15 4,397 25 
5 2,302 15 
No 736 80 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 13 
100 192 150 
No 1,000 6 
No 1,123 35 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,654 51 
5 4,352 35 
No 3,992 2 
No__11,742 16 
10 1,842 29 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 7 
No _ 11,472 47 
No 13,915 19 
20 2,854 34 
5 4,683 20 
25 2,530 31 
100 445 166 
10 982 25 
1 7,427 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 22 
No 2,000 8 
20 =11,065 40 
No 2,251 66 
5 1,202 14 
No 3,422 16 
100 1,511 118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 50 
10 42,669 18 
No 321 17 
No 1,999 4 
No 800 22 
No 1,303 24 
No 1,541 21 
100 2,486 157 
No 1,798 13 
No 686 2 
No 1,589 19 


FORBES, AUGUST 


Earns 
1937 


$2.68 


1.27 
1.31 
2.15 
11.48 
4.80 
6.47 
1. a 


4.75 


1110+ 


220 
1.75 
4.46¢ 
4.38 
1.58 
1.50 
2.62" 
2.25+ 
1.95 
4.06 


0.898 
0.49+ 
0.42 


Earns, 1938 
m=months 


$0.41, 3 m 
0.31, 3 m 


0.187, 3 m 
0.567, 4 m 


eeeeee 


2.127¢ 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eee eee 


1.387, 5 m 
1.087, 5 m 


0.22, 3 m 
4.787, 5 m 


0.46, 6 m 
0.64, 3 m 


eeeeee 


Div. 

1937 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.30 
Oe OS eee 3a 
Alaska Jumenti........ccee0e 1.35a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ys 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.60 
Allied Chemical ........... 7.50a 
Allis-Chalmers ............ 3.50 
ARIOTIOOR CORR, 00.00 ccscee 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 0.25 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International..... — 
Amer. Locomotive ......... ate 
American Radiator ........ 0.60 
Amer. : Rolling Mill........ 2a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 5a 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Ameer. Tes Delo onccccses 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 
Amer. Woolen............. om 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.75 
Asmour Of Th...<sceccccees 0.70 
Assoc. Dry Goods ......... ie 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... ee 
Barber Asphalt ........... 1.50a 
Beech-Nut Packing ........ 6a 
Bendix Aviation........... l 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 5 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
BOTR-WOTEEE oc cccccccccce 3a 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 2.50 
Brook. Union Gas......... 2.30 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.40a 
California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ... 
[i Clot cco ucc teen news 6 
Golnene (ZOE. ...s.0.0500000 2.25 
Gervo Ge PAROD....000 ccs 5.75a 
Chesapeake Corp........ oe 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80a" 
OS ee 10 
[TIN skivewekwecensae 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.45 
Commercial Credit......... 5.50a 
Commercial Solvents. .. 0.60 
Commonwealth & Southern... 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 
Consolidated Oil ........... 0.90a 
Continental Can ........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel ..........00- 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 
Del., Lack., & Western..... ai 
Diamond Match ........... 3 
a 4.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours....... 6.25 
Eastman Kodak ........... 7.50a 
Se eS 6 2.60 
Electric Power & Light.... ... 
oe a oe (ee ih 
General Electric ........... 2.20 
General Foods............. Z 
General Mills .......cccces 3 
General Motors............ 3.75 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor ...... l 
CO eee 2.60a 
ee 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 2.50 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Hecker Products .......... 0.90a 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3 
Hudson Motor............ 


Div. to Date 


1938 
$0.70 


la 


0.90a 


0.15 
1.75 
1.25 
6.75 
2.50 


0.25 
0.50 
0.50 
3.75a 
0.70 


0.40 
0.30 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31 
34- 4; 
5i- i: 
72- 5; 
355- 42; 
85- 4; 
158- 29; 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 13 
310- 70; 
270- 44; 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 18; 
78- 
514-3%; 


67- 2; 
145- 4; 
83- 5; 
114- 29 
104- 5 
141- 7 
101- 16 
90%- ; 
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112. 3: 
77%- 10; 
141- 5; 
191- 41; 
140- 4; 
84%- 4; 
63- 4; 
30- 1; 
182- 
46- 4; 
92- 
63- 4; 
126- 25; 
122- 6; 
24- 1; 
30- 1; 


226- 13; 
170- 5; 
401%4- 10; 
61%- 6; 
231- 22; 


265- 35; 
174- 
104- 2; 

94. 


96- 
78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
55- 
106- 
155- 
155- 6; 
82-55%; 
144- 26; 
100- 3; 


-. 


ome 
bs 00. 00 BS 00 rh 


wewe ws we ws wees 


"29-37 


; ’28-’37* 


’29-"37 
’29-37 
*31-’37 
"29-37 
"29-37 
27-37 
29-37 


; °29-37 
; °28-’37 
; 28-37 
; '29-’37 
; °29-’37 
; °28-"37 
° 29-37 


29-37 
’28-'37* 
’28-'37* 
20-'37 
’25-'37* 
"25-37 
"29-37 


8; '28-'37 


28-37 
’29-’37 
’29~’37 
’29-'37 
"29-37 
"29-'37 
"29-37 
’29-"37 
’29-'37* 
; °29-"37 
; '29-"37 


6; ’29-’37 
; '26-’37 
; °26-’37 


; °28-"37 
; °29-"37 
’29-'37 
’27-'37 
"30-37 
’25-'37 
*29~"37* 
’29~37 
°25-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 


; '28-’37 


28-37 


; ’28-"37 


’26-"37 
’26-’37 
’29-"37 
’28-37 
’29-"37 
°29-"37 
’29-"37 
"30-37 
’27-"37* 
"29-37 
’29-"37 


8; °28-'37 


"29-37 
29-37 
30-37 
29.37 
'28-'37 
29-37 
'25~'37 
27-37 
29.37 
29.137 
27-37 
27-37 
°28-'37 
27-37 
27-37 


i 


Prices 1938 Prices 


High Low Now 


23%4- 
64%- 40 


24%- 15% 


3834- 22 
72%- 35% 
140 -105% 
9%- 5% 
464- 23 
5° - oH 


3034- 17 
10%- 7 
49 - 36% 


. 35%4- 21% 
69 - 53 


443%- 19% 
6%- 3 
6 - 3% 
17%- 7% 
8Y%4- 4 
2814- 20% 
3034- 27% 
12914- 90% 


17934-1211, 
27%4- 13% 
1354- 6% 
6%- 1% 
45%4- 27% 
36%4- 22% 
65 - 5034 
4234- 2514 
26%4- 12% 
11%- 6% 
27%- 13 
20%- 10 
28 - 15% 
26%4- 12% 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term . Prices 1938 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1937 m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 350 sie tc-2 4 ok al lie Hpk | Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ae 59-114 ; ’29-’37 6%4- 2% 5 
No 776 =$53 $11.23 $2.55, 3 m_ Int. Business Machines..... $6t $4.50 255- 52; °29-’37 1607%-130 160 
No 4,246 63 arr Berry 4 1.75 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 4 65 
No 14,584 14 3.32 066, 3 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2 25a 1 73- 4; ’28-’37 52%4- 36% 51 
No 6,399 39 1.60 Ose Sm. Tee, FE. BOs 6c cece ape = 149- 3; ’29-'37 10%- 5% 10 
No 850 45 5.80 0.347, 6 m Johns-Manville ........... 4.75a ae 243- 10; ’29-’37 97 - 58 93 
No 10,822 30 ee ot es Kennecott Copper ......... 3.50a 0.75 105- 5; ’29-'37 433%- 26% 41 
10 5,491 18 |. Se ee es ee 1.20 0.60 92- 6; ’26-’37 19%- 15% 19 
No 1,822 27 foe |. | aesese Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60 0.80 132- 10; ’28-’37 171%4- 12% 17 
No 2,506 16 425 0.17+, 6m _  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.75 8014-334 ; 29-37 45%- 23% 43 
2 2,277 38 a. Meals Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 2 128- 34; °24-’37 102%- 81% 102 
No 1,490 49 8 473 4.802 aS a ee 7.50a 1 96- 8; ’29-'37 56%4- 33 52 
as 520 27 101 0.17, 3 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 0.80 87- 16; ’29-’37 21 - 14% 20 
10 1,872 17 ere Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.20 0.60 32- 8; ’29-’37 20%4- 13% 20 
10 727 26 er. <r McKeesport Tin Plate..... 3 0.50 118%4-18%4; ’28-'37 26%- 13% 19 
No 597 64 2.15 043% 3m Mack Treeks...c.......0... 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 27%4- 16 27 
No 1,656 41 lll re eS ee 2.75a 1 256- 17; ’29-'37 443%- 24% 44 
10 1,856 32 2 86 0.25, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 0.25 45- 4; ’26-’37 22%- 12% 20 
No 5,217 30 373 0.34, 3 m Montgomery Ward -....... 4.90a 1.25 157- 4; ’28-'37 48%- 25 47 
5 4,263 12 0 85* 0.70” Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 0.12% 119- 5; ’26-’37* 12Y%- 634 11 
10 6,289 15 1 62 076,6m National Biscuit........... 1.60 1.20 237- 17; ’28-’37* 25%4- 15% 24 
No 1,628 22 2.56 0.37.3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1.25a 0.75 149- 5; ’26-’37 25 - 12% 25 
No 6,264 12 i Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.60 87- 10; ’29-’37 16%- 11% 15 
No 2,037 19 ee National Distillers Products 2.75a 1.50 125- 13; ’28-’37* 24%- 17% 24 
No 5,456 19 1 39 0.37,3 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 72- 5; °’26-'37 8%- 5 8 
25 2,167 52 900 050, 3m National Sé@el....cccceoss 3.50a 0.50 99- 13; ’29-’37 66%- 44% 59 
No 6,447 142 099 2.347, 5 m New York Central......... ats ae 257- 8; ’29-'37 21%- 10 20 
100 ~=—-:1.571 98 7.09 4.524+,5 m N.Y. N.H.& Hartford (r)... ne 133-2; '29-'37 2%- 1% 2 
No 8.575 22 i eo North American........... 1.60 0.60 187- 10; ’26-’37 243%- 133% 24 
25 6,261 29 2.71 2.674 Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 1.50 99- 12; ’27-'37 2934- 22% 28 
No 15,000 3 0.20 0.03+, 3 m Packard Motor Car....... 0.25 ars 33- 2: '29-°37 SR- 3% 5 
50 = 13.168 89 2.07 0437, 5 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 125 , 110- 6; '29-’37 241%4- 14% 23 
No 5,503 31 2.67 2 36° Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 165 138- 28; '’27-?37 35%4- 25 32 
No 3.820 64 3.30 0.11, 3 m Pullman Incorporated...... 275a 0.75 99- 3; '27-37 36%- 21% 35 
No 13,879 3 0:42 0.05, 3 m_ Radio Corporation ......... 0.20 115- 3; ’29-’37 7%- 4% 7 
1 = 1,585 2 1784 2.364 Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a" 0.70 58- 1; ’27-’37 15%- 9% ’ 
No 5,832 37 114 0.667, 3 m_ Republic Steel............. : ites 7914-1%; 30-37 20%4- 11% 20 
10 10,000 15 (lle Reynolds Tobacco “B"..... 3 2 40 66- 27; '29-'37 4614- 33354 43 
No 5.527 43 See, Bee Sears, Roebuck ............ 5.50a 4a 198- 10; ’27-’37 743%- 47 73 
No 241 15 i Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 162%4a 0.50 4014- %; ’30-'37 19 - 10 19 
i $115) 20 ie Socony-Vacuum ........... 0 80a 0.25 23- 5; ’31-'37 1636- 1034 16 
No 746 32 fo re South Porto Rico Sugar.... 3.05a 125 49- 4; ’27-'37 28 - 16% 22 
25 = 3.183 26 2.22 0.35, 3 m Southern Cal. Edison ...... 162\4a 137'%a 92- 10; ’27-'37 25 - 19% 25 
100 3.773 193 0.20 3.137, 5 m Southern Pacific .......... sas aid 158- 6; ’29-’37 22%- 9% 20 
100 =—-1.298 = s-163 169+ 3.407, 5 m Southern Railway ......... or aare 165- 2; '28-'37 14%- 5% 14 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0:17,3m Standard Brands .......... 0.80 0.50 89-714 ; ’26-’37 9%- 6% 8 
No 2,162 56 133+ 0.58%, 4 m Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... neers 244-214 ; ’29-37 5Y%- 2 5 
No 13,103 43 BF 0.55, 3 m Standard Oil of California... 2a 0.70a 82- 15; ’26-’37 341%- 25% 34 
25 25,856 44 <p oe Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a la 85- 19; ’29-’37 573%4- 3934 57 
10 ~=—-:1,705 15 | err Sterling Products.......... 4.20a 1.90 7814- 46; '33-'37 673%4- 49 67 
5 1,242 12 £55 0.177, 3 m  Stewart-Warner .......... la ge, 77- 2; °29-37 11%- 6 11 
25 9,337 42 Ses Texas Corporation......... 2.25a 150 75- 9; ’26-37 49¥%- 325, 49 
No 3,840 16 3.02 0.48, 3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2.75a 1.50 85- 12; '26-’37 35 - 26 35 
No 2,411 17 4.49 0.11, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... Sa 0.50 139- 8; ’29-'37 50%- 31% 49 
2 11,591 °° eee ee Transamerica ............. 0.45 0.75 67- 2; '29-'37 12%- 8 11 
No 733 37 6.79 1.26, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher... 4 50a 2 182- 7: ’28-’37 62%- 41 62 
No 8,903 27 4.81 047, 3 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 320 2 140- 16; ’29-’37 85 - 57 84 
25 4.666 29 2.58 106,6 m Union Oil of California....  1.40a 0.99 58- 8; '28-'37 22%- 17% 22 
100 2,223 198 6.15 0.46+, 5 m_ Union Pacific ............. 6 4.50 298- 27; °29-'37 8814- 5534 £6 
5 2,531 9 | ee United Aircraft ........... 1 0.50 162- 7; ’29-’37* 29Y%4- 19% 29 
No 14.531 8 010,9 m 002,6m_ United Corporation ....... 0.20 te 76- 2; °29-37 3%4- 2 3 
No ? 906 56 4.08 192,6m United Fruit .............. 4a 2.25 159- 10; ’26-’37 66%- 50 65 
No 23,252 11 1.09 0.27,3 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.75 60- 9: °29-’37 113g- 8% 11 
No 391 32 Meee crates U. S. Industrial Alcohol... due 244- 13; '28-'37 24%4- 13% 24 
No 397 7 2.7348 490+ Ae Se REE os Sissi sivccoes : 51- 1; ’28-’37 6%- 3% 6 
20 4600 = 35 3.21 112,6m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; '28-'37 44-21% 43 
Xo 837. 20 054+ 0.12+,3 m U.S. Realty & Improve... .. i 120- 2; ’29-’37 6%- 2% 6% 
No 1,536 = -23 - are ¥ 72- 1; '29-’37 443%- 21 43 
0 529 77 9.49 0.71.5 m U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 11 3 141- 10; ’32-’37 71 - 44344 65 
100 =8703 «151 8.58 Orr See US oo cvs scoes 1 262- 21; ’29-'37 62%- 38 61 
100 «1.045 9198 3.18 1.037, 3 m Western Union............ 2.25 ips 272- 12; ’28-'37 34%4- 16% 33 
No 3.107 15 201 004, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 1 75a 68- 9; ’27-'37 28Y%4- 1534 28 
0) = 2.582 68 7 56 0.76, 3 m Westinghouse Electric...... 6 1.50 293- 16; ’28-'37 109%- 6134 = 103 
10 9,750 20 ne Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 180 104- 22; ’29-’37 4834- 36 47 
l 1,300 6 0.86 0.044, 3 m Yellow Truck “B”......... 37-13% ; ’29-’37 193g- 8% 19 
tDeficit. *Includinz prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Feb-uary 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April 30 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year enled September 30. 


(n) Year ended 


tober 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20% 
(x) Plus 4% im stock. 


in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. 


(u) Plus 3% 
months ended April 30. 


in stock. 


(v) Plus 2% in stock. 


(z) 40 weeks ended June 9. {9 months to June 30. 


(w) Six months ended March 31. 
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What About Martin? 


(Continued from page 11) 


the leaders of the Exchange rebels— 
went to Washington with Martin to 
seek the SEC Chairman’s explicit 
approval. Douglas refused to commit 
himself. But as the two left his office, 
he grasped Martin’s hand and glow- 
ingly wished him good luck. His tacit 
if not his explicit approval had been 
secured. 

If these first impressions of SEC 
domination have not already been 
completely dispelled, they will be as 
time goes on. In any event, they 
don’t bother Martin or-the other 
Exchange Governors. For these peo- 
ple know pretty definitely what jobs 
have to be done to make the Ex- 
change the public servant which they 
wish to make it. 


Five Points in His Program 


Martin has a five-point program 
which coincides in general with a 
seven-point program outlined by 
Douglas in a speech he delivered at 
the May 20 love-feast banquet held 
by the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms. 

First, there is the problem of rigged 
markets, the influence of the so- 
called “insider.” Involving Exchange 
mechanism, this is a factor which has 
been somewhat over-emphasized in 
the public mind. Martin’s aim will be 
to eliminate the last vestige of rigged 
markets. 

Second, additional safeguards will 
be created to protect the public’s 
money: Not to do the impossible by 
eliminating loss through unwise in- 
vestments, but to minimize still fur- 
ther the possibility of public loss 
through the failure of a member firm. 
Because of the amazingly low record 
of failures—O.07% in 1933 and 1934, 
with not a single failure during the 
ensuing three years—there appears to 
be only a little room for improvement. 
One step will be the establishment of 
a trust institution under New York 
State laws to act in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity as agent for both brokers and 
customers, to do the work of the in- 
dividual “back offices” in exchange 
houses, to have physical possession of 
customers’ security certificates and 
cash when not in the possession of 
the customers themselves. 

Third, an attempt will be made to 
improve the breadth of the bond mar- 
ket. While $49 billions of bonds are 
listed on the Exchange, these are also 
traded in the over-the-counter market 
—and to a far greater degree than on 
the Exchange. A realist, Martin be- 
lieves that trading can be brought 
back to the Exchange only by meet- 
ing the competition of the over-the- 
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counter market on its own terms, by 
providing as good a market for listed 
bonds as is provided by dealers who 
are not members. 

Fourth, although the Exchange 
early this year adopted a higher scale 
of commissions, there is the possibil- 
ity that bond commissions will be re- 
vised. This question also involves the 
matter of adopting a split-commission 
system such as is maintained in Can- 
ada and Europe whereby non-mem- 
ber dealers may be paid for listed 
business they direct to Big Board 
members. 

Fifth, there is the question of odd- 
lot business, the transactions of the 
investor of small means, and the prob- 
lem of improving it. 

Other problems expected to get 
attention include: Raising the stand- 
ards of qualification for members and 
partners of member firms; tightening 
disciplinary procedure ; permitting in- 
corporation of member firms; re- 
ducing the number of memberships. 
And to the business man perhaps as 
important a matter as any is the ques- 
tion of broadening the base of the 
market by admitting companies of 
smaller size to the list, with listing 
fees possibly lowered for them. In 
contrast to former policies, Martin 
would like the Exchange to be more 
hospitable to the applications of small- 
er companies — without, however, 
making raids on other exchanges. 

As he sees it, his job is largely 
executive. Under the old set-up, 
the administration of the Exchange 
business was an exceedingly loose 
proposition. Each committee ran its 
own job, went its own sweet way. In 
spite of some overlapping committee 
personnel, there was little or no co- 
ordination between the work of the 
various committees. This was simply 
because of the nature of the provisions 
of the old charter. 


In Full Command 


The new charter makes the Ex- 
change a business organization. Un- 
der it the president is charged with 
co-ordinating all the work of the 
Exchange. He gives the orders to 
execute the policies determined by 
the Board. It is his appointees who 
execute those orders, for he has the 
power to hire and fire. He serves 
during the pleasure of the Board; 
but Martin says with determination 
that he is as responsible for the wel- 
fare of the Exchange as Bill Knud- 


sen is for the welfare of General 
Motors. 

And he means to make things go. 
It will be a task, too, this year, for 


the Exchange was in the red during 
the first hard six months of 1938 and 
to pull it into the black will require 
not only a long string of 2,000,000- 


share days but also considerable ex. 
ecutive dexterity. 

As one of his former floor-mates 
says, Martin’s backbone is terrific. 
While he admits he’ll make mistakes, 
he has a youthful, almost exuberant, 
confidence that he can make the Ex. 
change a business institution serving 
the public. 

“We're just like the butcher or the 
baker,” he will say. “They are busi- 
ness organizations serving the public, 
So are we. 

“And another point. They expect 
to make a legitimate profit. So do 
we. 


He Means Business 


His is a real knack for putting 
propositions in homely language. 
Shortly after he first became a gover- 
nor he was discussing the Exchange 
with one of its Congressional detrac- 
tors in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel. 

“What right have you,” exclaimed 
the Congressman, “to a membership 
in the New York Stock Exchange? 
That’s a monopoly.” 

“The same right,” responded Mar- 
tin, “that you have to own a house 
and lot. They’re monopolies, too.” 

Likewise he has a knack for cre- 
ating confidence in people. Most im- 
portant in this respect is the Admin- 
istration at Washington and particu- 
larly the SEC. This Commission was 
born with a distrust of everything 
connected with the securities busi- 
ness. For years little was done to 
dispel that distrust. 

Martin and his group set out to 
dispel it. And the rapprochement be- 
tween the SEC and the Exchange 
has had a healthy effect throughout 
all branches of the investment busi- 
ness. 

It is with absolute candor and an 
ability to put his statements in the 
terms of the other fellow that Martin 
has been successful*in convincing 
Douglas that the new group means 
business, means to do a long-term 
public-relations job by works first 
and, if there’s time, by words later. 

The night Martin’s election was 
announced, he called Douglas in 
Washington. His call was in the 
nature of a warning: Don’t expect 
miracles. We've got a huge job on 
our hands. We want to do it right, 
which means doing it carefully. To- 
day I received over 600 letters and 
wires of congratulations. These must 
be answered. Let me get the formal- 
ities behind me. Then I’ll go to work. 
You may not see any results for sev- 
eral weeks. Maybe longer. But 
sooner or later you'll see them. 

Douglas has not issued any fe- 
leases bearing on the Exchange since 
the election. His silence indicates 
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that he believes Martin means what 
he says. He would prefer to see the 
job done from within, and he won't 
do any heckling from his office in 
Washington. On the other hand, SEC 
and Stock Exchange representatives 
have had informal talks to work out 
in a co-operative spirit the solutions 
which each is seeking to existing 
problems. 

For already results have been 
shown. Two weeks after Martin’s 
election the Exchange announced its 
decision to step up the efficiency of 
operations by substituting semi-week- 
ly clearance days for the old five- 
days-a-week system. 

Once Martin makes up his mind, 
he moves fast and with determination. 
But it generally takes him some time 
to make up his mind. He is studious 
but not brilliant ; he was only a mod- 
erately good student at Yale. He is 
a methodical thinker, and he doesn’t 


What Readers Say: 


A Cancellation 


As a member of a family closely asso- 
ciated with the earliest history of New 
York and of the same so-called “class” as 
our President, Mr. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, I resent the virulent and spite- 
ful editorial policy directed against him— 
particularly in your recent issue of July 15. 

It seems to be that he, being a member 
of the “over-privileged,” as you term it, 
commands all the more credit for having 
gone to such extremes to understand and 
lighten the burden of the “under-privileged.” 

Please refrain from sending me any fur- 
ther issues of your publication, and if the 
subscription is due you I shall be pleased 
to forward my check in full upon receipt 
of a statement from you.—PaRK BENJA- 
min II, Houston, Texas. 





A Renewal 


Enclosed please find check for renewal 
of my subscription. 

I consider you have a splendid maga- 
zine, and furthermore I admire your cour- 
age in expressing, so emphatically, your 
criticism and disapproval of some of the 
things that are taking place today.—Car- 
LYLE J. Plummer, Port Arthur, Tex. 


Cycles 


Fundamentally, and in the long run, this 
world is run in cycles. There are business 
cycles, political cycles, religious cycles, and 
soon. Cycles keep right on going regard- 
less of our attempts to change them. And 
here is where the Administration in Wash- 
ington has failed to grasp fundamentals, 
for they have proceeded on the theory that 
cycles can be altered permanently. Is it 
not far more sensible to attempt to adjust 
ourselves and our business to the cycle 





insult his associates by doing any of 
his thinking out loud. In meetings he 
sometimes creates the impression of 
being bored. He’s simply listening to 
everybody else sounding off. Now 
and again he injects the question that 
seems uppermost in his mind: 
“Why?” And when the “Why?” has 
been answered to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he reaches his own conclusions 
independently and sticks to them like 
grim death. 

He has the reputation of having, 
with Carle Conway, done most of the 
work on the committee charged with 
reorganizing the Exchange. Be- 
cause some of the members who tes- 
tified before that committee were 
scared of their own shadows, not even 
a stenographer was allowed to be 
present. Martin acted as secretary 
in fact as well as in title. After the 
committee meetings adjourned, he re- 
tired to the printer’s where the min- 






than to throw billions into a futile attempt 
to alter it? 
We are now facing a long period of low 


prices, low wages and low profits. And 
the sooner we adjust our thinking to this 
fact, the quicker we will find smooth sail- 
ing. 

This may sound very doleful to many. 
Yet we will experience periods of real 
prosperity in times of low commodity 
prices, as we have in “high times.” The 
lower wages will buy more groceries, more 
cars, and more homes than would the in- 
flated dollars of war days. 

What is the use of trying to fool our- 
selves and our neighbor? The American 
people as a whole have prospered in times 
of low wages as in times of inflation. They 


utes were set up, and night after 
night well into the early hours of the 
morning he read proof on his reports. 

When he made his first address as 
chairman of the Exchange Board at 
its initial meeting, Martin evidenced 
his impatience with stuffed-shirt tra- 
dition by breaking precedent and in- 
viting the press—reporters and pho- 
tographers alike—to be present. Sub- 
sequently he invited press photogra- 
phers to take pictures of the floor of 
the Exchange. 

This was not because he wants per- 
sonal publicity. His address was a 
235-word affair; he is not a particu- 
larly good speaker, and he is modest. 
Nor was it because he has long been 
an expert amateur photographer. 

The real reason was his conviction 
that the Exchange is a public institu- 
tion. Martin was simply making 
friends on a large scale by inviting 
the public inside. 





will do so again. It is just a case of facing 
facts—OrvILLE H. SPENCER, Spencer Fur- 
niture Co., Boston, Mass. 


As We Sow— 

Don’t blame F.D.R. for the depression. 
We are living under a system of mass 
production. To make mass_ production 
function we must have mass consumption. 
In order to have mass consumption we 
must have mass purchasing power. These 
three conditions must balance. 

If we must reduce dividends and profits 
to bring this about we must do it, for as 
we sow so Shall we also reap, and as we 
measure unto men so shall it be measured 
unto US. The law of compensation.— 
JosepH SCHAFFER, San Diego, Calif. 





Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 9) 


lack storm windows or other forms 
of double glazing for heat control, he 
is determined to sell American home 
owners “window conditioning.” 

Don’t bet that Biggers won’t suc- 
ceed ! 


THERE still open up $50,000 
and $100,000-plus jobs for men who 
demonstrate rare ability. Lewis M. 
Parsons, after making a conspicuous 
mark, becomes vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, at $50,000 a 
year, plus half of one per cent of all 
net profits in excess of $4,200,000 a 
year, this contract to run for five 
years. 

He is only 40. Tall, athletic, a 
prodigious worker, he has already 


abundantly proved his mettle. At the 
University of Pennsylvania he was 
on the varsity crew, football team, 
swimming team. The World War 
interrupted his college career: he 
chose the dangerous U. S. Navy De- 
stroyer Service and ended up as an 
instructor in the U. S. Naval Flying 
Corps. Returning, he earned a de- 
gree at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

He began in a modest capacity with 


Bethlehem Steel. His forte was 
found to be selling. Advancement 
followed advancement. His geniality, 


his personality, his sense of humor, 
his intense interest in his work en- 
abled him to win confidence and 
popularity among prospects and cus- 
tomers. 

Now Jones & Laughlin have an- 
nexed him. 

It can be done! 


—B.C.F. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Measuring the 
Relief Vote 


F we take Mr. Harry Hopkins at 
his word, politics has no place in 
the administration of Federal re- 
uef—and, for the moment, we may 
assume that Mr. Hopkins means it. 

It is a fact, however, that a recent 
county-by-county survey of relief dis- 
tribution in Ohio suggests at least a 
keen political sense in those who man- 
age the machinery; for the survey 
demonstrates for the first time that 
the relief rolls now have a definite 
and measurable political weight. The 
relief vote is a political entity, like 
Labor, Republican, Farmer, White 
Collar Man, or Democrat. 

This confidential Ohio survey 
compiled from official reports of the 
Department of Public Welfare at 
Columbus, shows that during April 
this year there were 1,415,179 per- 
sons in the State dependent upon 
some form of public assistance—ex- 
clusive, of course, of all direct pay- 
roll employees of the Federal and 
State governments. 

Eliminating minors and all others 
legaliy disqualified as voters, the net 
weight of the public assistance rolls 
at the ballot box is roundly 700,000 


Do You Know This? 


The population of the U. S. will 
reach a peak of 158,000,000 in 1980, 
but will then slowly decrease unless 
the birth rate increases or immigra- 
tion policies are changed. (National 
Resources Committee report ) 

* 
inventors filed 64,498 pat- 
one every eight minutes, in the 
ended June 22, 1938. 
* 

It is estimated the visitors to the 
New York World’s Fair will con- 
sume 15,000,000 frankfurters and 
15,000,000 hamburgers. 

+ 





a 
ents, 
year 


The people of the U. S. use twice 
as much petroleum as they do drink- 
ing water. (Food Distribution) 

* 
years 


About _ thirty ago several 


states had laws requiring a motor 
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votes, or a little more than one-third 
of the whole normal vote of the State 
in both major parties. 

The Gallup poll indicates that the 
relief vote in Ohio is 78% in support 
of President Roosevelt, which leaves 
a net of 556,000 New Deal votes on 
the State’s public assistance rolls. 

What is the political value of this 
bloc of 556,000 votes in a State which 
normally casts 2,009,000 votes? 

Here is a problem of deepest sig- 
nificance for American voters. For, 
if every fourth voter in a pivotal 
State is to remain permanently sub- 
sidized by a Federal treasury now 
operating for the ninth successive 
year on an astronomical deficit, then 
the nation is looking up a goat’s nose. 

What, moreover, is the political 
weight of these 556,000 votes in the 
primary election of the Democratic 
party, which, in non-presidential 
years (as in 1938), probably will 
draw less than 800,000 voters to the 
party selection polls? 

Farm Relief, Too— 

These figures take no account of 
Federal subsidies administered direct 
to farmers through Secretary Henry 
Wallace’s several political erosion 
projects. 

A recent official compilation by 
AAA disclosed 47,081 Ohio farm 
families on the public assistance and 
Federal subsidy rolls. These families 
comprised a total population of 195,- 
043, out of an official farm population 
of 1,013,000 for the State. 

Thus, every fifth Ohioan outside 


vehicle to halt when approaching a 
horse and to remain stopped until 
the horse and wagon had passed by 


safely —S. A. E. Journal. 


* 

The first year of the war in China 
cost the U. S. a loss in trade, invest- 
ments and property damage of $200,- 
000,000, it is estimated. 

- 

Soviet Russia possesses today 40% 
to 50% of the world’s petroleum re- 
serves, and 20% of the world’s coal 
supply. It also has the world’s larg- 
est supply of peat, iron and man- 
ganese. 

* 

The average family in Chicago 
during 1935-36 invested between 
4.7% and 9.6% of its income in life 
insurance. (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ) 

* 

The typical U. S. automobile oper- 

ator used 655 gallons of gasoline in 








the cities is on the Federal subsidy 
rolls. Total AAA payments in the 
State for the four years 1933-36 are 
reported by Mr. Wallace at $38,241, 
689, or an average of $9,239,000 per 
year. 

No exact figures are yet available 
as to the number of Ohio beneficiaries 
under the new soil-conservation pro- 
gram. The policy of the Department, 
however, has been to take 500,000 
more farms into this scheme than 
were assisted by the previous na- 
tional program. On a proportional 
basis, the Ohio increase would be 
approximately 5%, or about 10,000 
farm families for the State. 

These measurements merely sketch 
the vast political dimensions of the 
Federal subsidy program. They sug- 
gest the urgent need for some orderly 
critical examination of the relief pro- 
gram, not as a matter of partisan 
interest, but as a grave concern of 
public policy. 

Would not such a systematic in- 
quiry, state by state, disclose the 
most shocking public scandal in all 
American history ? 

But it never will be undertaken by 
a public agency. In Washington, the 
official lid is on. The whole power 
of the New Deal propaganda system 
is turned to supporting and defend- 
ing prevailing policies in_ relief, 
smothering every inquiring voice. 

Only one deep faith remains: That 
were the sickening facts known to the 
American electorate, they would clean 
house in thoroughgoing fash.on. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 






1937 and traveled slightly less than 
10,000 miles in the family car. 
(American Petroleum Institute) 

* 


If all Bell Telephone System em- 
ployees and their families lived in a 
single city, it would be the sixth larg- 
est in the U. S.—just below Los 
Angeles and considerably ahead of 
Cleveland. (Telephone Review) 

* 


The average airline fare from New 
York to the West Coast has been re- 
duced from $400 in 1929 to $150 to- 
day, while the average traveling time 
has been lowered during the period 
from 26 hours to 16 hours. 

* 

Sixty-seven labor disputes in the 
automobile manufacturing industry 
in the year ended June 1, 1938. 
caused a loss of 621,709 man-days of 
employment, or approximately $.- 
725,000 in wages. (Automobile 
Facts ) 
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THE 


ELEPHONE BRIDGE 


TO VACATIONLAND 


COSTS LESS AT NIGHT 
OR ON SUNDAY 


Long Distance provides a quick, convenient bridge 
between you and your vacation — regardless of 
where you're going. 

You can call ahead to make hotel reservations 
—to find out whether friends will be home — to 
learn about roads, canoes and camp sites. 


After you get there, you can keep in touch with 
home or office, avoid worry, and enjoy your 
vacation more. 

And if you go back to town leaving the family 
at lakeside or seashore, Long Distance will help 
make the silent house seem less lonely. 


The toll on Long Distance bridge has been 
repeatedly reduced in recent years. It’s low dur- 
ing the day and still lower after seven 
every evening and all day Sunday. See 
the sample rates below — and then try 
a sample! 





Here’s how little it costs to telephone: 


W%STATION-TO-STATION 
BETWEEN AND Week- Night and 
day Sunday 


Washington, D. C. Atlantic City, N. J. $ .65 §$ .40 
New York Provincetown, Mass. 85 -55 
Los Angeles Tucson, Ariz. 1.40 .85 
Kansas City Colorado Springs 1.70 1.05 
Cleveland Bar Harbor, Me. 2.20 1.35 
Chicago Glacier National Park 3.75 2.25 
New Orleans Rainier National Park 5.50 3.75 

* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are 


in effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and 
all day Sunday. 
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SWAN DIVE—The easy grace 
of Marshall Wayne’s descent 
depends on intense muscular 


HALF-TWIST—Split-second tim- 
ing—perfect form! Wayne 
can’t risk jitters. Discussing 


JACK-KNIFE—Bronze-sheathed 
muscles tense in the blue—a 
thrilling pause aloft—an ar- 


coordination and cast-iron 
nerve control. 


smoking, he “Camels 
are easy on my nerves.” 


says: rowlike flash into the pool, 


leaving scarcely a ripple. 


—And now, Marshall Wayne 


pauses for a moment to answer 


“*You always seem to be 
smoking Camels, Marshall. 
Do you find them very dif- 
ferent from other kinds?” 


Elnora Greenlaw’s question: 
“Are Camel cigarettes really 


different from the others?”’ 


“THE BIG THING in smok- 
ing,”’ says golfer Henry 
Picard, tournament ace, 
“is how a cigarette agrees 
with you from all angles. 
Camels suit me to a ‘“T’. 
Camels are mild — easy 
on my nerves — they set 
me right. ‘I'd walk a mile 
for a Camel’ any time!’ 


Marshall Wayne, iron man of the American 
Olympic Diving Squad. “‘Most expert shots 
prefer Camels,” says Ransford Triggs, famous 
marksman. Fliers, auto racers, explorers, en- 
gineers — people in every sport and occupa- 
tion of daily life look to Camels for the real 
pleasure in smoking. “Camels set you right!”’ 
Camels are a matchless blend 


of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic 
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CAMELS AGREE 


“At the tobacco auc- 
tions,” says grower 
Leon Mullen, “Camel 
buyers don’t bother 
with poor lots. They 
buy the choice tobac- 
co. That’s why most of us men 
who grow and know tobacco smoke 
Camels. We know the difference!” 


ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER: 





Tobacco growers 
have good reason to make 


Camels their cigarette ii 


- 


Is. 
Read what these planters say about Came 


Camel’s finer, more expensive tobaccos 


smoking. So we choose Camels! 


» 
ar Diver “22 


INTERMISSION — and a Camel! 
“Always after a strenuous ex- 
hibition,” says champion 
Wayne, “I smoke a Camel for 
a very welcome ‘lift’!” 


“I certainly do find Camels 
different, "Nora — and from 
so many angles. Camels are 
so mild—so easy on the 
throat. Yetthey’ve got plenty 
of good rich taste. And I can 
smoke as many Camels as I 
want. They never tire my 
taste or get me jumpy. Cam- 
els don’t bother my nerves 
the least bit. Besides, Camels 
are swell during and after 
meals. They sure help my 
digestion. Camels agree with 
me in a Jot of ways!” 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE COSTLIER TOBACCOS IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE LARGEST-SELLING CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


WITH ME! 


Alton Barnes, 
planter, says about 
Camels: “Year af- 
ter year the best 
lots of my tobacco 
have gone to 
Naturally, we tobacco 


growers select the best for our own 


” 











